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CHRONICLE. on the late Mr. Srannore, the inimitable Mr. R. T. 


HE Christmas holidays of 1893 were 
“* seasonable” weather ; and latterly by the usual dearth 
of news, home and foreign. But no doubt the most 
remarkable thing about them for the historian will be 
the fact that the House of Commons, upon no occasion 
ef public urgency whatever, was sitting within little 
more than forty-eight hours of Christmas morning, and 
sat again within thirty-six hours of Christmas night. 


—tThe tal Palace started its tomime on 
Saturday ; but Drury Lane and other preserved 
the tradition of Boxing Day, when “* Constanti- 


“nople,” the successor of “ Venice” at Olympia, was 
opened with much applause. It may be observed that 
Sir Aucustus Harris has contradicted those who 
officiously “ him the advertisement of describing 
this as “the very last Drury Lane.pantomime” by 
announcing that the Duke of Beprorp has, after all, 
consented to waive his reasons of estate and renew the 
dease ; so that 
Not yet will cab’ and cucumber 
A less cheerful feature was the great proportion of 
savagery, including the use of the knife, in the holi- 
day charges. There was a strange snapdragon accident 
at the Guildford Hospital; and attention has been 
drawn, not too soon, to the very dangerous character 
of the flat percussion-caps supplied with certain toys, 
which, from there being no hollow in the hammer, fly in 
all directions on 
On Friday in last week, before adjournin 

the House of Commons discussed and disposed of (in 
the first, instance by the aid of the Closure) two more 
amendments on the 19th Clause of the Parish Councils 


Bill, each aiming, in a different way, at saving local 
sh pug from the hands of the utterly incompetent. 

were of course rejected, the Government consider- 
ing that their generous offer of allowing the Councils, 
if they pl , to elect outsiders as, chairmen. and 
vice-chairmen was enough. As this will only be 
operative in the case of the very Councils which are 
sensible enough not to want it, the concession is not 
exactly magnificent. Some graceful words having 
been said by Mr. Baurour and Sir Witiam Harcourt 


RE rose to urge a new “ complaint of Scotland” over 
the waste of time on the Parish Councils, and was, 
as he sorrowfully remarked afterwards, “ met most 
“ flippantly ” by his leader, who talked of “ merry 
“ Christmas” and such like fatilities. The man who 
would answer Mr. Rep flippantly, except in the way of 
kindness, would indeed be, &c.; but he who did not 
answer Mr. Reip flippantly sometimes would be more, 
or less, than human. 

It is to be hoped that the Government were satisfied 
with the results of reassembling: Parliament on the’ 
day after Boxing Day; certainly the Opposition had: 
no reason to be otherwise. The celebrated. list of ques- 
tiens duly came off with nothing particularly notice-: 
able, except the welcome extended to Mr. MoRLEY on 
his return patched up, and a very; proper and sensible 
reply of Mr. GLAaDSTONE’s to a question by Mr, BowLEs 
whether the Government would inquire into the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Coburg. This would be) an, 
impertinence which Germany, and not merely foolish. 
Bismarckian Germans, might justly resent. The Ger- 
mans have nothing to do with the amount or disposition 
of English revenue or expenditure, nor the English 
with German matters of the same kind. Afterwards. 
the House sank on the broad bosom of the Parish 
Councils Bill, and reposed there uneasily till adjourn- 
ment time. 

On Thursday Sir Kay-SHuTTLEWoRTH dis- 
missed the ‘performance of the Resolution in the best 
official manner, and there was wrangling over the navy 
debate of last week, the Duke of Epinsurca, slavery, 
and other things. Then there was a long debate on- 
the Parish Councils Bill and a.good many. diyisions, 
the Government, among other things, taking, the 
illiterate voter (et powr cause!) under their special, 
wing. 
The sudden death of Mr. Srannore, and 

Parliament. the visit of two large deputations repre- 
senting the Trade-Union view of the Employers” 
Liability Billto Lord Sa.isury, made yesterday week 
somewhat notable politically. Of Mr. STANHOPE 
speak below. With regard to the other, matter, it will, 
be remembered that Lord Kimpegugy flatly refused to 
see the deputation which wished to urge ‘ contracting- 
“out” upon him. Lord Satissury did not pursue a 
similar policy or no policy, but ligtened very patiently. 
to both sets of visitors, and even to a characteristic, 
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jobation in reply to his own remarks which Mr. JoHN 

URNS advised himself to give. The remarks them- 
selves were both courteous and judicious, and perhaps 
there may have been some of the visitors who felt 
rather foolish when Lord Sa.issury pointed out that 
Lord DuDLEY’s amendment was permissive, not com- 
pulsory. 

On Thursday Mr. GLADSTONE received a deputation 
in reference to the Unemployed, who were also the sub- 
ject of a meeting at the Mansion House. The contest 
in Lincolnshire began, Mr. Stannope’s funeral being 
followed by the selection of Lord WILLOUGHBY 
D’Eressy as Tory candidate, against Mr. Torr, a 
wealthy young Gladstonian aspirant, a “Churchman” 
who wants Disestablishment “for religious purposes 
“ only,” and an assiduous courtier of the constituency 
for a twelvemonth past. 

Foreign and At last, on Friday evening and Saturday 
Colonial Affairs. morning in last week, something was heard 
of the advanced parties in search of LoBENGULA. The 
news of Captain WILSON was merely native report, but 
asserted him to be safe, and still pursuing the King 
with his very small force. Major ForsEs, who had 
been at first reported as having ‘“ beaten ” the Matabele, 
subsequently turned out, by his own detailed reports, 
to have been forced by them back on Inyati, with the 
loss of his gun-carriages, and marching day and night 
with the foe pressing hard on his heels. Mr. CEcmL 
RuHODEs is said to be a t imitator of NAPOLEON, and 
he seems to have caught something of the spirit of 
that remarkable man in the matter of bulletin-writing. 
The Opium Commission was pursuing its task of ex- 
posing the mischievous shams of the Anti-Opium fad- 
dists. In Egypt, not merely Sir ELwin Paumer, but 
Riaz Pasha himself, had shown the so-called retrench- 
ments of the ena Council to be ruinous folly. 
The conclusion of an arrangement between Spain and 
Morocco was announced ; and great part of the Melilla 
expedition was to be recalled, which, in the present state 
of Spanish finances, must be not a little grateful to 
the Ministry. The Italians had had a sharp fight on a 
considerable scale with Dervishes near Massowah, and 
had beaten them handsomely. 


Fuller details of the cause shown by Sir ELwin 
PatMerR and Riaz Pasha in the Legislative Council 
matter arrived on Monday, when, also, more details of 
the Opium Commission evidence came, still to the same 
effect, together with the interesting addition that Mr. 
Wison (the anti-Opium Commissioner guand méme) 
had vented his vexation in some remarks on the prepa- 
ration of the Government evidence in direct contra- 
diction to the sentiments of his colleagues. We do 
not wonder at these good folks’ rage, for it must be 
remembered that through the door they have so rashly 
opened, not merely will the hoped-for advantage almost 
certainly not enter, but what they have gained already 
by agitation and hoodwinking the public may very 
likely disappear. It was said that there had been fresh 
“ Catholic and Protestant” difficulties in Uganda. The 
winds were raging in the turrets and trees of French 
Chauvinism about the buffer State; and it was said 
that the Hovas were showing ingratitude for French 
protection in Madagascar. M. Zoia, who is always a 
— man, had suggested that, if Russia really loves 

ce, she will do something that will put some 
money into the pockets of great French authors like 
M. Zota. A “political murder” was reported from 
Prague, a large find of bombs from Barcelona. The 
King of GrEEcE had signed the “ readjustment” (a 
Ministey word!) of the Debt Bill, and Signor Crispr’s 
was not exactly rallyi ies in the 


The news of Boxing-day was very dead, and the 


papers were fain to make what they could of a silly 
article in one of Prince Bismakcx’s organs trying to 


stir up German Anglophobia on the text of the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the Duke of 
EpinsurGH’s allowances. We are not proud of that 
debate as Englishmen, but when Prince BisMaRcx’s 
“ reptiles” talk about its being an insult to Germany, 
they talk nonsense—and probably know it. 

On Wednesday morning a characteristic telegram 
was published from Mr. Seones, to the effect that 
“the Matabele are entirely subjugated,” and that 
“* LoBENGULA has fled absolutely without intention to 
“return.” ‘Thy wish was father, CECIL, to these 
“ wires.” Meanwhile soberer intelligence confessed 
that Captain Witson was still in cloudland, if not in a 
worse place; and (very wisely) no steps were being 
taken against those “entirely subjugated Matabele 
who chased Major Forses, “ bayonet in reins,” as the 
French say, to Inyati, with the loss of all his gun- 
carriages and many of his horses. There was a little 
Central African, and much (but no very important) 
Anarchist news. Fresh anti-tax riots of a sanguinary 
character had occurred in Sicily. 

The sensation caused on Wednesday night by the 
statement that “grave fears were entertained” about 
Captain Witson’s safety is an instance of the appa- 
rently incurable reluctance, or inability, of the British 
public to draw conclusions from premisses. Every fact 
necessary for “entertaining” such “fears” (which 
might well be “ grave”) had been known in England 
for days ; yet, because Mr. R#opes chose to telegraph 
that the Matabele were “ entirely subjugated,” and the 
Times chose to describe Major ForBEs’s scamper back, 
with the said Matabele at his heels, as a “ brilliant. 
“ little expedition,” nobody minded. Now, the facts 
not having increased one jot in gravity, everybody 
shook heads. There was more Anarchist talk on 
Thursday morning, due partly, no doubt, to the dearth 
of other news. A general as was announced 
(for the dozenth time) from Rio; and there had been 
assegai-fighting among the natives at the Witwaters- 
randt mines. 

There was no additional Matabele news yesterday 
morning ; but the Mizon affair was again in high 
debate, and the German newspapers had taken up the 
matter of the Duke of EpinsurcH’s allowance in 
various senses. The Moors had handed over two Riff 
leaders to the Spaniards; Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE had 
promised much “ransom” to the poor of Pittsburg. 
There was talk of an invitation from Australia to the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and the mischievous 
mummery called the Indian National Congress had 
started under the congenial auspices of Mr. DapaBHal 
Naoroui, M.P. 


The Univer By the appointment of Mr. Rosrnson 
sities. © ELLIs to the vacant Professorship of Latin 
last week, Oxford did even more emphatically the 
right thing than in Mr. BywaTER’s appointment to the 
sister chair of Greek. She may now be said to be as 
well furnished in respect of representatives of the two 
most important branches of knowledge as any Uni- 
versity in Europe, and a great deal better than she her- 
self has been (taking both chairs together) during the 
memory of this generation. 

As usual, at this time, immense floods of 
iar correspondence were let loose upon news- 
paper readers at the beginning of the present week, 
most of the subjects being of the kind which re- 
sembles Mrs. Primrose’s wedding gown in being such 
as will wear. The navy, of course, figured first, for 
just at this moment the waves rule pale Britannia in 
her anxiety on the point whether she has left off 
ruling the waves. But Africa, the unemployed, the 
profits or losses of farming (a sensible letter from Pro- 
fessor WRIGHTSON, who, however, seems to proceed on 
the rather curious ground that the landlord is a sort 
of “Camberwell man,” or quantité négligeable, who 
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“doesn’t count”), the Oxus, Welsh-Church-robbing, 
open letters, and what you will, have also occupied 
attention. A discussion on the desirableness of 
Ministers having nothing to do with directorates was 
started on the Gladstonian side—rather imprudently, 
considering all things. 

TheLaw The Ardlamont murder case came to an 

Courts. end at last yesterday week, the Lord Justice 
Clerk summing up decidedly in favour of the prisoner 
on the questions both of motive and of circumstantial 
evidence of fact. The jury, as good judges had antici- 
pated they would, took the same line as Lord Kinas- 
BURGH, and returned a verdict of Not Proven.——At 
the Westminster Police Court a pair of particularly 
pestilent persons,a man and woman, who had made 
it their business to traffic in the necessities of army 
pensioners by advancing them money on their pensions 
at the modest rate of six hundred per cent. per annum, 
were fined pretty smartly, with (in the case of the male 
prisoner six months’) imprisonment in default. It was 
perhaps unnecessary for Mr. SHEIL even to give them 
the option of the fine.-——Some interesting discoveries 
in regard to a sort of Institute of British Burglars in 
Rosebery Avenue were made at the end of last week. 


The report of the Committee of the L.C.C. 
ee Land-Value-grabbing was published early 
in the week. A fresh protest has been made by Old 
Paulines against the proposal that the County Council 
should nominate three Governors of St. Paul’s School. 
Why this unhappy foundation should be the corpus 
vile of the Charity Commission we have never made 
out. It also seems a pity that the country should be 
unable to secure for its Charity Commissioners, who are 
most comfortably paid and by no means overworked, 
persons possessed of some common sense and knowledge 
of the world. One would have thought that any human 
being endowed with these qualities would see that 
persons of the type, say, of Mr. THoRNTON, are the abso- 
lute “cream of the unfittest ” for the governorship of a 
great nursery of liberad learning, and that in the hazards 
of popular election other Mr. THORNTONS may, nay must, 


supervene. 
The Considerable anxiety was felt about the safety 
Resolution. of the two new men-of-war, the battle-ship 
Resolution and the torpedo-catcher Gleaner, which must 
have been caught “in the Bay” during the squalls 
of last week. On Christmas morning, however, both 
were reported all safe, the battle-ship at Queenstown, 
for which she had made after being very roughly 
treated, and having, it would seem, not weathered the 
storm very well ; the torpedo-catcher in Arosa Bay, to 
which she had run safely across. It appeared later 
that the Resolution had rolled like a cask, had leaked 
like a sieve, had been seriously damaged, and, what is 
perhaps more serious still, had made port short of 
coal. Now, as she only sailed on the 18th, and came 
in on the 23rd, it seems that our new first-class battle- 
ships do not carry coal enough for a week’s use in bad 
weather. It can scarcely be wondered at if those who 
demur to a headlong and panic-stricken increase of the 
Navy ask what is the gain of building more rotten 

rubbish like this. 

Mr. Epwarp STANHOPE, whose very sudden 
Obituary: death from gout occurred last oe | was, as 
men go now, young ; but he had been for twenty years 
one of the most useful and constant members of the 
general staff of the Tory party. It was the fashion of 
the party of Lord Ripon and Mr. ConyseareE to poob- 
pooh Mr. Stannore’s abilities—even they could hardly 
pooh-pooh his manners. He was, however, a politician 
of a type which, if not all-sufficing, could, perhaps, 
less be spared than any, save that which produces the 
very greatest statesmen. Raised by birth and wealth 


far above the temptations of the demagogue, he suc- 


cumbed to none of those of the aristocrat, but was, 
both in local and general politics, an excellent example 
of the official who spares no pains, who has common 
sense, who is a thorough man of business, who carries 
on his business with unfailing courtesy, and who puts at 
the service of his country the single-mindedness and the 
patriotism which, perhaps, only men of a ruling class can 
bring, as well as the diligence which such men do not 
invariably display. Mr. Stannope, who was in his fifty- 
fourth year, was the son of the well-known historian.—— 
Sir Gzorce ELLior was, in an extremely different way, 
almost as typical an Englishman as Mr. SraNnnope, 
whom he resembled in hardly anything but being a 
good Conservative. Born in the Waterloo year, Sir 
GEORGE was an entirely self-made man, who began life 
as a collier and ended it as a great capitalist. He 
carried with him to the last not a few marks of his 
origin and early life, and a few years ago stood in the 
unlucky position of doing public penance for having 
undergone the fate of Samson; but he was a man of 
ability as well as of luck, and of kindly as well as 
homely ways. His great scheme, that of uniting the 
whole coal trade of the country in one concern, is still 
a far-off project; and we do not think many sound 
politicians or political economists wish it to become any- 
thing else. The obituary of the holidays was heavy, 
containing, besides the names already mentioned, those 
of men well known in the most diverse ways. The most 
prominent, perhaps, was M. Victor ScHOELCHER, who 
died at the age of nearly ninety. M.ScHOELCHER was 
a man of considerable wealth, of some taste and know- 
ledge in the arts, of excellent intentions, and of amiable 
character; but perhaps only those who sympathized 
with his various fads would attribute to him much 
intellectual ability. He was the great apostle of French 
Abolitionism, something of an Anglophobe (he had 
profited by the English asylum, of course), a Revo- 
lutionist Deputy in 1848, and a total abstainer from 
Imperialism.———Mr. Woopineton, A.R.A., sculptor 
and painter, who was but little younger than M. 
ScHoELcHER, having been born in 1806, had necessarily 
somewhat dropped out of public view; but he was an 
active and ambitious contributor to the Academy in 
both arts for many years, his best work, perhaps, 
being certain bas-reliefs in St. Paul’s.——Mr. W. W. 
Lioyp, younger than both these, had yet reached 
his fourscore years. He was a man of business 
by fate, a man of letters in predilection; and to 
follow his bent in the latter way he published a 
good deal on both ancient and modern literature, leav- 
ing, it is said, much more unpublished. There were, 
perhaps, some traces in Mr. Lioyn’s treatment of his 
favourite periods—the ages of ELIZABETH and PERICLES 
—of the want of that University training which he 
unluckily missed ; but he had much merit as a scholar. 
Mr. Henry Watrorp and Mr. Henry SaLussury 
MiLAN belonged to families which have scholarship both 
by tradition and (to use a good, though a less common, 
word) by “ traduction,” and justified their membership. 
Mr. Pettitt was a popular and successful play- 
wright, and Mr. RicuarD BENTLEY a well-tried teacher 
of botany, especially in its medical aspect. Greater 
than these was the Dean of Ety, who, after a long dis- 
ablement from active work, died on Wednesday. Dr. 
MERIVALE was born in 1808, and thus was in time to 
form part of that famous Cambridge circle of which 
Lord Tennyson was (though not at ‘the time) the 
greatest figure. He rowed in the first University boat- 
race, sixty-five years ago, was for a time Chaplain to the 
Speaker, and did a considerable amount of literary work. 
The largest single piece of this was his famous History 
of the Romans wnder the Empire, a work unlucky only 
in that it necessarily challenged comparison in subject, 
and rather indiscreetly did not avoid it in style, with 
the greatest of all histories on the large scale. . But 
perhaps the Dean’s special talent lay not in the general 
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field of literature, but in the of Latin verse, 
where his wonderful version of Keats’s Hyperion was 
only the best of many exquisite things. In the counter 
process of translation from the classics into English he 
was not quite so happy. M. ConsipéraNtT (we 
have known guileless Britons who thought that it was 
a pseudonym ) was almost a famous man fifty years ago, 
but had long, in matter of fame, had to live on casual 
citations in the footnotes of books on the history of 
political economy. Born in 1808, he was for some time 
a captain of engineers, but fell under the influence of 
Fourier, and became the main apostle of the “‘ Phaian- 
“ stery,” respecting which not a few persons of intelli- 
gence know nothing but vague ideas caught from Aurora 
Leigh. ’48 gave to him,as to other theorizers of the period, 
asort of chance; but the succeeding events drove him to 
America ; and, though he returned at the close of the 
Empire, he never again acquired much public position. 
He was, however, among the least irrational of the 
curious group of visionary Socialists of whom Sarnt- 
was the originating spirit— Miss TUCKER, com- 
monly called A. L. O. E., had written many little books 
of an excellent intention for children. 


AT IT AGAIN, 


7 HEN, on yesterday week, Sir WiLLIam Hakcovrt 
(speaking metaphorically, but speaking in 
pretty exact metaphor) caught the protesting and 
astonished form of Mr. R. T. Rew round the waist, 
and whirled him off, pantomime fashion, through the 
doors of the House of Commons, it was a good Christmas 
entertainment, and did the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER great credit. It would not have been easy 
for a Leader of the House of Commons to apply for the 
moment more successfully and happily the principle of 
solvuntur risu. But there must bave been shakings 
of head and searchings of heart in the Ministerial 
ranks over the facts on which Mr. Rew based his 
well-intentioned, if not too adroitly urged, protest. 
For, thovgh the principles of pantomime, being those 
of Life, are, no doubt, applicable more or less to 
Government, which is a part of Life, they can 
hardly be said to constitute the whole and sole 
breviary of the ideal Minister. And the Gladstonian 
hastily munching and digesting a rapid Christmas 
dinner with the prospect of resuming his studies on 
St. John’s Day (the Innocents would have been even 
more appropriate) must surely have had some mis- 
givings. Despite the marvellous submissiveness and 
abstention from open revolt, on which we commented 
last week, a sufficient number of voices from a sufticient 
uumber of persons have been lifted during the extra- 
ordinary proceedings of this year to show that the 
Gladstonian conscience and mind (to compliment both 
by employing the usual terms) are not happy. When 
one runs over the names of those who have on this or 
that point made more or less protest, they may not 
seem very numerous together or very important 
individually. But there is some importance in the 
fact that they are very different, and that the points ov 
which discontent has been shown are very different too. 
For this shows that, although there may be no spacious 
cave on any one particular point in the Gladstonian 
ranks, there is a good deal of honeycombing dissatis- 
faction on different points. 
Such dissatisfaction is not likely to be appeased b 
reflection, during this very brief Aa yy state of 


affairs. We do not refer particularly to the hope de- 
ferred of the various sections who are clamouring for 
their respective portions of goods, though this is not 
likeiy to make much for the peace of the Government. 
But the retrospect of the year must surely fill even the 
most sanguine believer in Mr. GLapstone with hollow 


and aching doubt as to his leader’s strategy. That 
strategy was always thought, and is now known, to 
have possessed the merit or defect, as you look at it, of 
a most child-like simplicity. It was to pile up an ab- 
solutely impossible programme with the three objects, 
(1) of conciliating the heterogeneous materials of the 
majority; .(2) of possessing the country with the 
notion that bere was such a Government for energy 
and decision as never was known; (3) of getting up 
on this or that or the other question a breeze of demo- 
cratic wrath with the House of Lords which might fill 
the Government sails. What has been the actual 
result? In regard to the first point, not a single 
section has yet received its sop, and most of them are 
far more disgusted by the delay after the promise than 
if nothing at all had ever been promised. In the 
second, the country, which after all has glimmerings of 
sense, is naturally asking whether it is a proof either of 
skill or courage to draw up a magnificent programme 
and then not do it. In the third, not the faintest 
symptom of popular wrath against the Lords has yet 
been shown. On the contrary, they have been put in 
the position, excessively awkward for Mr. GLADSTONE 
and excessively convenient for themselves, of arbiters 
and judges of appeal between public and private rights 
and the party action of the House of Commons. 

But this is not all, or anything like all. It must, 
again, be obvious to any Gladstonian who does not 
obstinately close the eyes of his body and his mind 
alike that his leaders do not know how to lead. What 
advantage have they achieved, what advantage can 
they possibly achieve, by the preposterous demands 
they have made on the time and energy of the House 
of Commons? If the Employers’ Liability Bill be- 
comes law in consequence of some compromise between 
the two Houses, this could have been done with equal 
ease, and not very much later in time, under a normal 
distribution of Parliamentary work. As for the Parish 
Councils Bill, it has been formally announced this 
week, and was obvious before, that, even if it gets 
through the Commons rapidly, and receives a bene- 
volent reception in the Lords, it cannot be got into 
working order this year. The nailed-up Home Rule 
Bill remains as a perpetual warning of Government 
impotence. A Budget which must either be unwork- 
able, or unpopular, or such as to cut the last Income- 
taxpaying Gladetonian off from his party by increasing 
that already unjustifiably high impost, lies immediately 
ahead. The government of Ireland has once more 
become impossible except by the use of the very 
methods which Ministers denounced when electioneer- 
ing ; and there is thus at once danger of a revolt of the 
Irish party—which means immediate ruin—or of Eng- 
lishmen at last learning the lesson that Ireland is not 
governable except by the strong hand—which is ruin 
only a little delayed. Against this, no doubt, there is 
to be set the retention of Accrington, owing to the 
fact that not quite enough of Mr, Lexse’s majority 
were disgusted with the Government to seat Mr. Legse’s 
rival. A real Christmas-box for a Ministry, this! 

We should hardly think that their spirits were much 
heightened by the temper and attitude of the House 
when it met again on Wednesday. True, they suc- 
ceeded in winning some divisions—in no one of which 
did much more than twenty per cent. of the whole 
House muster to help them in revolutionizing English 
rural society. True also, they were comforted and 
strengthened by a isterial deliverance of Mr. 
CONYBEARE that “ We [explained in reply to a mocking 
House as “the Radicals” | wish no concessions to be 
“ made.” But against this had to be set a very un- 
pleasant writing on the wall, which Mr, GLapsrone 
was artfully led to inscribe himself by a question of Bir 
AcLAND-Hoop’s. The Prime Minister 
“supposed that all the measures mentioned in the 
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“ QuEEN’s Speech are introduced with a view to being 
“ dealt with promptly,” but added that Governments 
were “ human” and “ liable to disappointment.” Now 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, though incredibly tolerant 
of their rulers sometimes, are, as has been already ob- 
served, not invariably and unceasingly fools. And surely 
some of them must say to themselves, “‘ Mr. GLADSTONE 
“ supposes that all measures mentioned in a Qu£EN’s 
“ Speech are introduced with a view to being promptly 
“ dealt with; and he is responsible for one of these 
“‘ documents, introducing a list which by no human or 
“ conceivable possibility could be dealt with promptly. 
“ He gets nothing through at all, and he calls this 
“a disappointment.” And if such a reflection should 
occur to any one who is not imbued with an absolutely 
“ charcoal-burner” faith in the Prime Murvister, he 
must surely go on to ask himself further, “Is this 
“ honest incapacity to appreciate facts and probabili- 
“ties? or is it an audacious attempt to simulate 
“ simplicity?” From which most wholesome demand 
certain other things must again result—to wit, a strong 
suspicion, or a finished conviction that, in either case, 
Mr. GLaDsTONE is not a fit and proper person to direct 
the affairs of this country, and has, in effect, confessed 
as much. Nor do we think that those who have 
opportunities of addressing the constituencies on a 
subject which may become actual much sooner than is 
thought can do better than impress these considera- 
tions on them before all others. The faults in the 
various Government Bills are of the less importance 
that they can hardly pass—that they are not even, 
with greater probability, meant to pass. But the 
general fitness, or, rather, unfitness, of the Govern- 
ment to govern—as here admitted by its head and 
chief—is a matter of very great importance indeed. 
It is one which very modest oratorical talents on the 
part of a candidate can urge, and which requires no 
appalling amount of mental alacrity on the part of the 
elector to receive. Therefore, let it be driven home as 
hard and as frequently as may be. 


ARDLAMONT, 


HE practical acquittal of Mr, ALFRED JoHN Monson 
upon the charges of murdering and attempting to 
murder Lieutenant Winpsor DupLey Ceci, HamBRouGH 
had, for some time before the close of his ten days’ 
trial, been perceived to be inevitable by every one who 
had inclination and opportunity to follow the progress 
of the case with any attention. The whole matter 
excited very great interest. In the first place, it was 
the unusual case of the alleged murder “ by a gentle- 
“man of a gentleman.” An undeniable element of 
mystery was added by the disappearance of the person 
known as Scort, and this was intensified by the singular 
Scotch practice of bottling up the whole of the evidence 
until the moment of its production between judge and 
ury. Now that the whole matter has been publicly 
nvestigated as thoroughly as the circumstances permit, 
there is still a good deal of mystery—that is, of room 
for difference of opinion—about it; but, upon the 
whole, it seems probable that there is no reason to 
apprehend that any miscarriage of justice has taken 
place. 

With regard to the first and lesser charge-——that of 
attempting to murder Hamprovern by drowning—it 
may safely be said that if it had stood alone it would 
never have been allowed to go to the jury, and that its 
real importance, such as it was, consisted in its support 
of the contention that Monson intended Hamsrovan 
to die, and in the fact that it increased the coincidence 
of surprising events which was relied upon to satisfy 
that the death of Hamarovan the 1 following — 
or the same—morning could not have been acciden 


It was proved that Monson hired or borrowed a second 
boat, alleging that the smaller one he had previously 
been using was unsafe for fishing ; that somebody a 
some time cut an amateur plug-hole in the smaller 
boat; that on the night of the 9th Monson and 
HaMBROUGH went out to fish in the smaller boat, and 
were upset. Monson’s account of the matter was that 
they were upset by an ordinary accident while “ splash- 
“ fishing,” that he swam ashore and HaMBRouGH sat 
on the rock a collision with which had capsized the 
boat, and that he and Scorr—who had remained on 
shore—then took the new boat and rescued HaMBrouca. 
It is obvious that this story by itself could not support 
a conviction for attempt to murder, even if a strong 
motive had been clearly and definitely proved. It would, 
among other things, have been open to the observation 
that, if Monson and Scorr really meant to murdes 
HamBRoUGH, they could easily have done so by pushing 
him under when he was in the water, as he undoubtedly 
was, whether, as the Crown suggested, he waded ashore; 
or, as Monson alleged, he scrambled on a rock, and sat 
there till he was taken off. The episode, taken by 
itself, might have been suspicious, but hardly came 
within measurable distance of proof of guilt. 


The charge of murder stood on quite a different 
footing. The excursion in the boat took place in the 
middle of the night of the oth—roth of August, and 
before nine o'clock on the morning of the roth 
HamBrRovuGH was dead. No one can deny that to be 
upset in a boat at midnight and accidentally shot dead 
before breakfast is uncommonly bad luck. At the same 
time for a careless and clumsy person—and it is clear 
that young Hamsroves was both—there is nothing 
impossible, and, in the strict sense of the word, nothing 
improbable about it. It is highly improbable before- 
hand that any given person will win a large Derby 
sweep, yet very respectable persons have been known 
to win two in one year without the smallest suspicior 
of anything improper having taken place. No coin- 
cidence, or cluster of coincidences, of events in them- 
selves not improbable, can be improbable in the sense 
in which it is improbable that a man should travel » 
thousand miles in an hour, or, while sane, act in» 
manner contrary to that suggested by strong and 
obvious motives. The fact, therefore, that Monson 
was suspected of having tried to drown Hamproucr 
does not greatly increase the probability of his having 
shot him. The questions proper for the jury to con- 
sider upon the graver charge were first, whether 
Monson was likely to have intended Hamsroues te 
die ; and, secondly, whether the circumstances of the 
shooting itself looked more like accident or murder. 
Of these questions the first was twofold. Was it to 
Monson’s interest that HamsroueH should die? If it 
was not, did MONSON erroneously suppose that x was ? 
The answer to the first of these was clear. Inasmuch 
as HaMBROUGH was in Monson’s charge, and Monsos 
had for some time been living, and was still living, 
substantially on HamBROUGH and on expectations con- 
nected with him, Hamsprouga’s death could do Monson 
no good unless Monson had something definite to get 
by it. On the Sth of August Hamsroues had effected. 
insurances on his life for 20,000l., obtaining “ tem- 
* porary” policies, good for two months, upon Monson 
paying reduced premiums, Of these policies Haw 
BROUGH had made an assignment to Mrs, MONSON, and 
that assignument was void because he was a minor. 
Therefore his death was of no value to MonsON-—and it 
may be observed that MONSON was not suggested to. 
have been actuated by any motive except pecuniary 
gain. The case for the Crown rested upon the contea- 
tion, that although these policies did not belong to. 
Mrs. Monson, MONSON thought they did, and expected: 
to get the money. We do not know whether in Scot- 
land, as in England, every man is presumed to kuow. - 
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the law. Of course, in a criminal case that presump- 
tion, if it exists, is capable of being easily rebutted ; 
but it was one of the weaknesses of the case for the 
Crown that the evidence on the point tended substan- 
tially as much one way as the other, and it is neither 
just nor merciful to presume that aman does not know 
the law in order that you may prove him to be guilty 
of murder. The determination of the question whether 
or not Monson thought that he would profit by 
HamMBrovGH’s death involved an investigation of the 
whole story of the HamproucH estates and the pro- 
ceedings of Monson thereanent. That story is long, 
complicated, and to the general mind repellent ; but the 
substance of it, put as shortly as possible, came to this. 
Major DupLEY Hamsrovuas, the father of CEcIL, was 
a spendthrift. He had, before the beginning of the 
Monson story, squandered his own interest in the 
estates of which he was tenant for life under an entail. 
Subject to DuDLEy’s life-interest, CecIL was tenant in 
tail of these estates, which may be roughly taken to 
have been of the value of 5,000l. a year. Neither 
DupLey nor Ceci, nor Monson had any means of 
carrying on the business of life except such as MONSON 
could precariously borrow. The one visible asset was 
CECIL’s estate tail in remainder, and the question was 
how to raise money upon it. If Crci attained his 
majority in his father’s lifetime, they would be able to 
bar the entail, and would then have possession of the 
fee-simple in remainder expectant upon Major Ham- 
BROUGH'S decease. But in order, at that date, to get 
hold of the fee-simple “in possession,” that is, without 
waiting for the Major to die, it was necessary to buy 
the Major’s life-interest, which he had sold some time 
apse The upshot of much scheming was that 

y degrees two parties formed, each anxious to buy 
this life-interest. The one party consisted of Major 
HaMBRoOUGH himself, his solicitor Mr. Prince, and his 
friend Dr. HamsBteton. The other consisted of Monson, 
Ceci, HamprouGsH, Mr. TorrennaM, who assisted them 
with his money, and Mr. JERNINGHAM, who assisted 
them with his name, both for considerations received 
or to be received. In April last the Eagle Insurance 
Company, who had the life-interest to sell, decided the 
struggle for the time in favour of DUDLEY HamMBRoUGH 
and his friends, and upon this point hung one of the 
disputes in the trial. For the defence it was contended 
that Monson and his party never gave up the hope of 
acquiring the disputed life-interest, that they had reason 
to hope that the purchase by DupLEY Hamsrovuen’s 
party would never be completed, and that, if it was not 
completed, the Eagle Company would entertain their— 
that is to say, Monson’s—proposals. All the proposals 
for the insurance of Ceci, HamBrouGn’s life made by 
Monson after this date—there were two sets of pro- 
posals besides those accepted by the Mutual Company 
of New York—were made, according to the defence, in 
view of ultimately being able to buy the life-interest, 
so as to command the disposal of 5,000]. a year when 
CEciL should come of age. The Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, who prosecuted, insisted, on the other hand, 
that from the time of the decision of the Eagle Com- 
pany in April to sell the life-interest to the DupDLEY 
HaMBROUGH party, Monson gave up all hope of getting 
it, and had no other financial scheme in his mind 
except to insure CeciL’s life, and then murder him. 
To us it appears that he was asking the jury to make 
a violent assumption. It was possible, no doubt, for 
an ingenious lawyer so to read the documents, and so 
to construe the behaviour of the parties. But if an 
assumption had to be made, the more reasonable assump- 
tion seems to us to have been that Monson hoped, and, 
with the sanguineness of a man whose sole industry in 
life was hazardous financial speculation, even expected, 
to become the purchaser of the life-estate, and to 
make a handsome profit out of his manipulation of the 
whole property when CeciL came of age and the entail 


could be barred. If this is so, of course Monson had 
the strongest reasons for wishing CrciL to live until 
May next year, when he would be twenty-one, and it 
becomes tolerably certain that he would not murder 
him except upon a strong and confident hope of re- 
ceiving the proceeds of the policies assigned by CECIL 
to Mrs. Monson. The chief direct evidence upon the 
all-important point of what Monson expected was to 
the effect that he knew the assignment to be in- 
valid ; and, considering how he had lived for the pre- 
ceding two or three years, and how much he had had 
to do with proposals for life insurance, the prospect of 
a minor attaining his majority, the devolution of an 
estate tail, and so on, it is difficult to believe that he 
would not at least know that such an assignment 
would most likely be invalid, and take the extremely 
simple steps necessary to inform himself definitely 
upon the point. The Solicitor-General came very 
near to arguing that he must have expected to recover 
upon the policies, because otherwise it would not have 
been worth his while to kill HamproucH; and the 
more the evidence as to motive is considered, the more, 
we think, does it appear to have been so weak as almost 
to involve that petitio principit. 

The evidence as to the shooting was, of course, quite 
distinct from the foregoing, though the obligation of 
the prosecuting counsel to rely upon presumptions 
against the prisoner and arguments of a circular form, 
was even more conspicuous in this than in the other 
branch of the case. It was abundantly clear that 
HamBrovuG#’s head was mortally struck by a glancing 
blow from behind and below the right ear, the shot 
travelling nearly at a right angle to the vertical line of 
the head, and being No. 5 shot, fired from a 12-bore 
gun. There were two guns on the premises—a 20-bore, 
which HaMBROUGH generally used, and a 12-bore, which 
Monson generally used. It was a strong piece of 
evidence in the prisoner’s favour that the 20-bore gun 
was last seen, about half an hour before the death, in 
the hands, not of HamsrouGH, but of Monson. The 
Solicitor-General told the jury that a statement by 
Monson that the 12-bore gun belonged to a Mrs. LAMONT 
CAMPBELL was a gratuitous falsehood. He frankly 
withdrew this statement when it appeared that there 
was not only nota syllable of evidence that the gun 
was not Mrs. LaMont CAMPBELL’s, but a positive sug- 
gestion by one of the witnesses that it was; but the 
remark was an instance of the necessity he was under 
of assuming guilt in order to prove it. With regard 
to the distance at which the gun was fired, the Crown 
put it at nine feet; but, inasmuch as there was no 
evidence of a single shot having begun to scatter, and 
having regard to the experiments made by experts on 
both sides, it seems that the probable distance was 
anywhere from two feet to four. This, of course, does not 
negative murder, but it fits in well enough with accident. 
And whatever experts—who are really advocates, and are 
generally paid as such—on either side may say, every 
one who has any practical knowledge either of homi- 
cidal or of accidental shooting will agree with a witness 
named SPEEDY that “accidents with guns happen in 
“most inconceivable ways.” The evidence of pellet- 
marks on neighbouring trees was, of course, contra- 
dictory, as the prisoner’s experts thought the marks of 
a much earlier date than their fellows for the prosecu- 
tion opined ; but, even if not contradictory, it was much 
too “remote ” to hang any one upon. No construction 
of the matter is free from doubt and difficulty. The 
presence and departure of Scort, for instance, and his 
possible identity with Davis, are impossible to explain 
satisfactorily upon any view of the case. If the shoot- 
ing was accidental, why did he not come back to say so? 
If it was murder, why did he not stay to deny it? And 
if it was murder, why was he there? Murderers do not 
generally send for London bookmakers who have nothing 
to do with it to come and see them commit the crime. 
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In our opinion, the least unreasonable explanation of 


the whole story is that HamsrouaH shot himself by 
accident, and by so doing brought all Monson’s artful 
schemes for getting a share of money that did not 
belong to him to a premature end. 

It is with diffidence that we make any suggestion 
about Scotch law; but it appears that the verdict of 
“Not Proven” corresponds in all essentials, as it does 
in its result of concluding the affair so that the 
prisoner cannot be tried again, with the English 
verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” The Scotch verdict of “ Not 
“ Guilty ” would correspond, we believe, to an English 
verdict of “Innocent,” if there were such a thing. 
With this point our law, wisely and humanely as we 
think, does not concern itself. If you cannot prove a 
man to be guilty you cannot, and there is an end of it. 
As far as legal consequences go, there is no distinction 
between the man who bas been incorrectly accused 
and the man against whom a correct accusation has 
failed. Therefore, it seems to us a mean and rather 
cruel device to let a jury say whether the accused has 
proved his innocence or not. That question is for the 
man’s friends and the public, and has no legal importance 
whatever. In the Monson case it can easily be under- 
stood that where the prisoner’s life and conduct had 
been so disreputable, and where, if he was innocent, so 
many odd and suspicious things had happened, the 
jury were by no means particularly anxious to pay him 
the compliment—a somewhat exceptional one, we 
believe—of a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” Notwithstand- 
ing which, we are di to think that, had they 
done so, it would, according to Scotch practice, have 
more accurately represented the result of all the 
evidence given. 


LIEUTENANT MIZON. 


i ye Niger Company is unquestionably well justified 
in believing that Lieutenant Muzon will give 
trouble if he can. It is also right in thinking that 
he will find a party among his countrymen to give him 
help. It may be remembered that when M. Mizon 
started on his second expedition, he received not only 
applause, but assistance, because it was his avowed 
intention to worry the English, and his boast that he 
had worried them already. The merits which he had 
earned by this virtuous conduct, and his firm intention 
to persevere in well-doing, were considered sufficient 
to atone for a certain want of veracity in the Lieutenant, 
proved, be it noted, out of his own mouth ; they still 
continue to stand him in stead. In spite of the revela- 
tions by his own colleagues as to his doings in Kwana 
during the second expedition, he is as great a hero as 
ever with some sections of his countrymen. The inge- 
nious and patriotic M. Harry ALIs told the story the other 
day without saying a word of the reports brought back 
by MM. Warp and Vauanan. He even, with an equally 
French, and astounding, want of humour, quoted 
the storm and sack of Kwana as an example of the 
humanity of the Lieutenant. It was undertaken to 
relieve the poor, oppressed Emir of Muri from certain 
wicked pagans ; and M. Harry ALIs recounts, on the 
unimpeachable authority of M. Mizon, how the women 
carried off from Kwana displayed a simple-hearted joy 
on finding themselves in the possession of the gallant 
Mahometan warriors. And this, says M. Harry ALIs, 
is the man who has been called in Perfidious Albion a 
filibuster ; whereas he is quite a knight-errant, a very 


Amapis of Gaul, who goes about the wilds of Africa 


with machine 8 redressing wrong, slaying pagan 
as that “‘personnage” Wa..ace of the Niger Company, 
with success, because his heart is pure. 

In the meantime M. Mizon has been recalled from 
the land in which he was spreading the benefits of 


civilization in company with his brother-in-arms, the 
gallant Mahometan, Manomet Isn BovusaKaR, an 
educated person who speaks very choice Arabic. As 
more will be heard of this accomplished prince, and of 
the treaty he made with M. Mizon, the Niger Com- 
pany has been well advised in giving a timely narrative 
of its own side of the dispute. We cannot help 
pointing out that, for once in a way, our old friend 
history is really repeating itself with some complete- 
ness. The little game which French colonial adven- 
turers are playing in the hinterlands of the Niger and 
the Cameroons is a repetition of the little game which 
France was playing in the valley of the Ohio some 
hundred and forty years ago. Because she held Canada 
and had a beggarly settlement in Louisiana, she en- 
deavoured to grab all between and at the back of the 
Alleghanies. The establishment of Fort Duquesne 
(now Pittsburg) was quite the same kind of feat as 
Lieutenant Mizon’s late alliance with the Emir of 
Moai, and will, we trust, lead to about the same final 
result—without any Brappock this time. The present 
enterprise is, on the whole, perhaps the more impudent 
of the two. France is bound by ments entered 
into by her Government not to interfere with the Niger 
Company’s sphere of influence in Sokoto. From this 
obligation M. Mizon and the Colonial Society which 
has backed him up appear determined to relieve her 
by the very simple process of inventing a definition of 
the word “Sokoto” to suit themselves. M. Mizon, 
having been allowed by the absurd good-nature of the 
English Government to take an armed expedition up 
the Benue, has endeavoured to plant himself down 
between the Company and Bornu, by making an 
alliance with the Sultan of Muri, whom he persists in 
treating as an independent chief, though he is a vassal 
of Sokoto. M. Mizon’s methods in the making of 
treaties seem to be of the strangest. He asserts that 
he made one with the Emir of ADAMAWA, a statement 
which is categorically denied by the German agent, 
Herr von SreeteN. The Emir, according to Herr 
VON STEETEN, refused to see him, and really, after our 
experience of M. Mizon’s economy of truth in his 
accounts of his first expedition, we must decline to 
take his word against that of anybody whose credit 
has not been shaken. But even if a treaty has been 
made with the Emir of Muri, it is of no value, for he 
is the vassal of the Sultan of Soxoro, who has been 
bound to us since 1886. M. Mizon having been re- 
called by his own Government, and warned off Ada- 
mawa by the Germans, the “ try on” may be taken 
to have failed for this time. But it will probably be 
renewed, and the Governments of England and Ger- 
many will do well to make the French understand 
that there must be an end of these “tigle ale get 
round its agreements with them, in a di ic as 
well as a geographical sense. They have already 
marked off their own spheres of influence in that 
region by a line drawn from above Yola, on the Benue, 
to Lake Chad. What remains now to do is to make an 
arrangement with France which will cut short these 
efforts to work round from the Sahara, and up from the 
French Congo, for the purpose of shutting in Germany 
and England, and preparing the way for the annexation 
by themselves, and the Belgian Congo State to which 
they have served themselves heirs, of the belt of 
country which stretches from Bornu through Baghirma, 
Wadai, and Darfur to Kordofan. 


H.M.S. RESOLUTION, 


A SHIP which performs her part splendidly as far as 

it goes, but also in the opinion of bees | man of 
“ mature age” in her is “ thoroughly »” would 
seem, if the part played was considerable, to be a species 
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~-of floating contradiction in terms. It is none the less 
~the case with H.M.S. Resolution, as reported by one of 
' her officers, whose letter has been sent to the Times by 
. Admiral p—E Horsgy. The part played was not an in- 
- significant one. The Resolution steamed for some 
twenty-four hours against a gale of extraordinary 
~violence without suffering material damage. She put 
back to Queenstown, according to the officer, only for 
- want of coal. This part of the story hardly seems to justify 
the free use he makes of the words horrifying and 
terrifying. It is true that he says they all knew full 
- well that “any deviation of the helm, any breakdown 
~“ of the engines or steam steering gear, and we would 
“ broach to and capsize.” But a wooden three-decker, 
- the old equivalent of the Resolution, would have been 
“in a bad position if her masts had gone overboard and 
‘her rudder been broken—not unheard-of accidents 
an a hurricane. Moreover, she would, even if her 
spars were uninjured, have been quite unable to make 
head against the storm. Her only course would have 
been to lie to, which might well have ended in 
drifting her on a lee shore, when the only chances 
‘would have been to cut away the masts, and endeavour 
‘to hold on with her anchors. The officer speaks 
of the discomfort of having only one small hatch- 
way for 700 people to go up and down, and of 
“the “filthy and poisonous” state of the air below. 
But a three-decker would have been battened down in 
such a gale; and a battened-down ship was never a 
rose-garden. The want of air and the stenches are 
worse in a modern ironclad, because so soon as the 
water begins to wash over her it is necessary to close 
the beautiful ventilating apparatus which works so ex- 
cellently in fine weather. If this is not done the 
water finds its way down below as it did at first in the 
Resolution. When it is done the modern ironclad 
becomes an hermetically sealed iron box, with a big 
furnace, and a quantity of hot oil, using up air and 
emitting bad smells in the middle. 


As the officer is said to have “plenty of pluck, and 
“{to be] scientific in a practical way,” there must 
manifestly be some reason why he should have been 
shaken, as he confesses he was, by an experience which 
falis very far short of—say, the loss of the St. George 
or of the Centaur, as told in Captain INGLEFIELD’s 
narrative. It is not, we are afraid, difficult to find an 
explanation. Something may be allowed for the fact 
that the sea-life is now really so much easier than it 
was that men no longer take for granted the amount 
of hardship and danger once endured as matters of 
course. One does wonder sometimes what the officers 
and men of the Centurion, or of the seventy-fours of 
‘the imshore squadron who passed their time between 
the Black Rocks when the wind was easterly, and 

nez Bay in the south-westerly gales, during 

the ‘blockade of Brest, would have thought of the 
modern standard of hardship. It was not the carrying 
away of a few boats, or a scattering of bruises among 
the ship’s company, which would have seemed to them 
out of the way. But, although there is something in 
‘that, it is not all or nearly all. There is an absurd 
~ story told in the Life of JAHLEEL BRENTON, who came 
“home in the Spanish liner, St. Elmo, which was carry- 
ing the Nootka Sound indemnity. When she was near 

' Falmouth, one night after he had turned in, he was 
awakened by the English pilot knocking at the cabin 
door and shouting, “Mr. Brenton! Mr. Brenton! 
“ reuse out, sir; here is the ship running away with 
“these Spaniards.” So she was, having been taken 
aback in a squall. BRENTON told the story to illustrate the 
bad ip of the Spaniards. In our times science 


has brought it to such a pitch that the modern warship 
seems always liable to run away with her crew. The 
men of the Centwrion and the seventy-fours of the 
Brest ‘blockade knew what their ships would do, and 


that for every failure there was a remedy as long as the 
machine hung together. Therefore, also, they knew 
that skill and courage were of some avail. They could 
fight along with fair confidence, rigging jury-masts 
when their proper masts had gone, or a new rudder 
when the old was broken, cutting scuttles to bail with 
buckets when the pumps were choked or the leathers 
worn out. 

That is not the case now. And in place of it has 
come uncertainty as to what the thing under their feet 
will do next. The Resolution is not a vessel of a new 
class exactly. She is sister ship to the Royal Sovereign, 
which has been some time in commission. It might, 
therefore, be supposed that there would be some certainty 
as to what she would do in a very possible contingency. 
Yet the officer reports that no sooner had she got into a 
moderate gale than she began to roll dangerously. She 
gave such lurches, according to another report, that it 
was feared she would not come back. When she was 
lying head to wind, everybody knew that, if the steam 
steering broke down, she would broach to and 
capsize. A breakdown in the steam steering gear is 
no uncommon thing. It can apparently neither be 
foreseen nor ily made good. Some such accident 
lately caused one of the ships of the Mediterranean 
Squadron to take the ground in Valletta Harbour. 
If a similar misfortune had occurred to the Reso- 
lution, there was nothing to be done. Military 
masts cannot be cut away, nor can 67-ton guns 
and barbettes plated seventeen inches thick be 
thrown overboard. The contention that the stabi- 
lity ought to be carefully tested beforehand seems 
plausible, but it was tested in the case of the Royal 
Sovereign. Why did the calculations based on that 
test break down in the case of the sistership? Because, 
we imagine, the modern ironclad, with its mass of 
immovable top hamper, is, by the nature of it, a thing 
which tends to capsize under severe strain, and will 
remain so, do what you like, and it is a thing which 
cannot be relieved of burden to diminish its danger. 
That fact quite accounts for the nervousness of the 
Resolution’s crew. The question how she came to be 
so soon out of coal is one which seems to require an 
answer. 


FICTION AND FACT. 


HAT Nature constantly plagiarizes from Art is a 
familiar commonplace, well illustrated by the 
Ardlamont trial. The affair seems to have been com- 
piled after a study of Tuackeray, Bauzac, and 
Monrfp1n ; but, as almost always happens in novels of 
real life, there is no conclusion. Nature imitates some 
recent authors, and leaves her story unfinished, with 
loose ends. This arrangement is resented by the 
public, who may dictate to authors, but not to events. 


The early history of the persons involved in the 
Ardlamont affair is clearly imitated from THACKERAY. 
How do men and women, that philosopher asks, live 
luxuriously—nay, nothing at all? 
Much of Vanity Fair is devoted to this problem. 
How did Rawpon CrawLey and Mrs. Crawley keep 
up the house in Curzon Street, go into the most hal- 
lowed shrines of Society, wear diamonds, and dance 
with princes? Well; partly by Captain CRawLey’s 
skill in écarté and billiards, which is widely recognized, 
while his honourable fairness is unimpeachable ; partly 


‘by borrowing from Bricas; partly by the munificence 


with which Lord Sreyne patronized and protected 
modest merit; partly, to conclude, they survived in 
the struggle for existence by virtue of the long- 
suffering confidence of their tradesmen. The Monson 
establishment flourished in a similar manner. A 
witness remarked that he would not know how to take 
a Highland house and shootings if he were an un- 
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discharged bankrupt. The problem is a little difficult, THE UNEMPLOYED. 


but it is a problem of double face. How the Gael is 
to let to the Sassenach a moor populated only by 
adders is one question (of course the Ardlamont 
moors are not at all of this viperous order); how 
the Sassenach is to slay grouse and deer without 
paying for the privilege is another problem. Occa- 
sionally the astute Gael “ frights the fuds of the pock- 
** puds,” as the Jacobite song has it; occasionally ‘the 
“Sassenach has cunning plows,” as the Highland 
drover observed at a certain altercation, and gets the 
better of the kilted clansman. The general question 
of living on nothing was solved by dint of great, but 
remote, expectations and “ financial agents.” People 
talk of “going to the Jews”; it seems wiser to go to 
the Jews than to the Christians. 

After THacKEray’s turn comes that of Bauzac. All 
the finance, all the dealings with many insurance 
offices, all the mortgages, and other devices, would 
have delighted the author of César Birotteau. He 
would have revelled in the figures and percentages ; 
he would have filled with them a volume at least— 
and to many readers it would have seemed magni- 
ficent but uninteresting; to others it would have 
offered the austere pleasures of a Budget speech. 
There is a kind of dreary magic in making a 
vacuum breed money, a thing more unboly yet 
than the “breed of barren metal” denounced by 
ARISTOTLE and other philosophers. The coarse public 
taste, doubtless, prefers the Montépin side of the 
Ardlamont affair. We know how M. XAVIER DE 
Montepin, like Mr. Kiptinc, and Mr. BaLestier, and 
Mr. Conan DoyLe, manages murders which are to be 
caused by apparent accidents; ice sawed through on 
a pond, falling tiles, fighting apes let loose, casual fires, 
bursting dams ; and Miss CHOLMONDELEY has handled all 
this, in an original manner, in Diana Tempest. 
According to the theory of the prosecution, a murder, 
on the lines of fiction, was planned at Ardlamont. 
There was a boat with a “homely” hole in it. There 
was a shooting accident next day, perhaps to be 
followed by a runaway dog-cart, or a mushroom of 
the wrong kind, or an adder in a boot, if the 
shooting accident was unsuccessful. These devices 
are usually, or always, unsuccessful in novels, and the 
hired bravo duellist is impossible in Eogland. Had 
he been possible the mysterious Mr. Scott might have 
turned out to be a wicked and quarrelsome maitre 
darmes in disguise. 

That alluring theory is out of the question. Mr. 
SHERLOCK HoLMEs is dead, showing in his last adven- 
ture less than his usual prudence. Without his aid, the 
human intellect is unable to makeatheory of Scott which 
will colligate the facts. Granting the hypothesis of the 
prosecution, that a murder was planned, of what use 
was Scott? Even admitting the worst, why should he 
disappear ? In that case he had only to stick toa plain 
and simple fiction. The learned Judge ingeniously 
suggested that he was but an unwelcome guest, who 
had unexpectedly accepted a “French invitation.” 
Why a “ French invitation”? We have heard of 
taking “French leave” (as the French depart a 
Anglaise), but the other phrase is new tous. But, 
granting Lord KinassurGn’s hypothesis, it hardly, by 
itself, explains Scott's singular love of retirement, his 
resolute avoidance of notoriety. Since Prince CHaRLES 
left Avignon in 1750, and went into the darkness 
for ten years, nobody has vanished from men’s eyes and 
ears so absolutely. We venture to think that we can 
guess what M. Xaviek DE Monrépin’s explanation 
would be; but that must be dismissed, as it would 
involve a regular Auchindrane affair, with no end to it 
whatever. 


HE deputation from the local authorities whick 
waited upon Mr, GLADSTONE on Thursday ha@ 
experience of the fact that, though he is entering on 
his eighty-fifth year, he has not lost his old power of 
seeing the weak point in an opponent’s position and 
hitting it fair. The stop thrust which he administered 
to Major WEMBORNE was quite in his old style. More— 
over, what has not always been the case with Mr. GLap~ 
STONE’s fencing, it was perfectly fair fighting. Major 
WEMBORNE represented a deputation of local authorities- 
who ask the Government to help them todo something 
for the good of the Unemployed. He respectfully sub- 
mitted that this question should not be met with a 
non possumus. ‘But you say non possumus your- 
** selves,” retorted Mr. GLADSTONE ; “ with what plausi- 
“ bility, then, are you to insist that we shall not say it ?” 

There was a touch of the debater who cannot bear 
to pass a chance about Mr. GLADSTONE’s promptitude 
with Major WeEmsBorNE; but, after all, he did go to 
the root of the matter. We all agree with the depu- 
tation which went to Downing Street and the meeting 
at the Mansion House that it would be a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished if we could get rid of 
this unhappy business of the unemployed and the re- 
current winter distress. Nobody has any legitimate- 
interest in perpetuating it. Their disappearance would 
hurt nobody except the professional Labour leader, an@ 
would materially benefit the ratepayer. But the points- 
are not what we should like to do and find convenient, 
but what we can do—or at least attempt—without the 
certainty of failure and of doing more harm than good. 
To merely make unnecessary work for the unemployed 
would do them no permanent good, and would, by 
directly and indirectly increasing the burden on the 
employed, tend to drag them too into the unemployed 
class. It would be, in fact, a return to the detestable 
pauperizing system of poor-relief which prevailed in 
the beginning of the century. The heartbreaking part 
of the whole difficulty is just this, that the persons to 
be helped are so hopeless. All who have taken the 
trouble to read Mr. Boorn’s careful exposition of the 
truth about the very poor of London are aware that the 
great majority of them consist of the weak in body, or 
mind, or will, or of the vicious, who have failed and 
gone under themselves, or are the children of those 
who have. The endeavour to help them by work is as 
hopeless as the proverbial effort to make an empty sack 
stand upright. They are very proper objects of 
charity. We should have no sympathy with the con- 
tention, if any one brought it forward, that they should 
be left tostarve. But let what is given be charity, under 
proper restrictions, and not in the disguise of work: 
artificially created. Nothing could be more immoral,. 
more pauperizing, and more wasteful than to tell work- 
men that they have only to be idle and fail in order to 
secure a right to be provided with a day’s work for 
wages at the expense of the State. That would, in- 
deed, be to set up a degrading standard, and to go 
about to recruit for the “ Devil’s Elect.” 

When the proposals of the deputation and the 
Mansion House meeting are looked into, this is what 
they really come to. Both bodies suggest, whether 
they know it or not, that vast sums of money should 
be spent as a premium on weakness and failure—for 
that is what public works undertaken merely for the- 
sake of the chronic unemployed would come to. There 
is a great difference between works set on foot to 

liate such a disaster as the Lancashire cotton famine, 
which was due to external causes, and was manifestly a 
passing misfortune, and sham work undertaken to meet a 
chronic evil. The first was a very proper attempt to 
avert the ruin of a most important national industry 
by helping the workers over a spell of hard times. 
The second would merely cocker up and feed the- 
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evil. In countries in the condition of Ireland and 
India, it may be necessary for the State to take 
work in which but for it would not be done 
at all. That is not the case here, where vast masses 
of capital are lying idle, or are being ventured, for 
mere want of good investments at home, in Austra- 
lasian banks and Argentine securities. If the light 
railways and drainage works asked for were likely to 
pay, there would be no want of money. If they do not 
pay, they must be kept up out of taxation, which 
means the withdrawal of money from commerce, one 
way or another, and therefore less work for the work- 
men who have hitherto been employed. Sentiment 
will not alter these facts. We may end by pointing 
out that public works undertaken by the State for 
other than necessary and remunerative purposes have 
been shown in France and Italy to be equally powerful 
and convenient instruments of political corruption. 


THE YEAR. 


the summary of the events of last year 

speaking of the early death of the Duke of > sea 
This year we may begin by recording, though out of its 
order in mere date, the marriage of the Duke of York to 
his cousin the Princess May of Teck, which was celebrated 
on the 13th of July amid more than formal and official 
Court rejoicings. It is, unfortunately, not possible to add 
that there was an entire want of the bad manners, some- 
times only pushing, but tvo often also malignant, with 
which we are familiar on such occasions. 

In our domestic history what has made the most noise 
has not, as frequently happens, been necessarily of most 
importance. Parliament has been amazingly loud for an 
unprecedented length of time, but nothing is less certain 
than the answer to be given to the questions whether it 
has done anything, and if so, what? It met on the 31st of 
January professedly to pass a long list of measures, and is 
sitting on the 31st of December. During these eleven 
months, of which about two have been recess, the usual 
fixtures, Supply, and one small unopposed Bill regulating 
the hours of railway servants, have been carried through 
all stages and both Houses. If two months are allowed for 
these tasks and a few debates on questions of national im- 
portance, seven months remain to be accounted for. During 
this period nearly half the House of Commons, and nine- 
tenths of the Upper House, have been employed in baffling 
the efforts of Mr. Gladstone to impose his will upon the 
nation, and then, when this enterprise failed, to cook another 
majority by the help of a carefully fomented quarrel with 
the Lords 


The long list of measures which swelled the Queen’s 
may for the most part be dismissed very briefly. 

ey were meant to induce various sections of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s English and Scotch followers who cared very little 
' for Home Rule to vote for it, on the understanding that 
they would later on get something for which they did care. 
When it is added that a Ministry which was about to ask 
Parliament to revolutionize the whole Constitution wasted 
great part of the Session down to Easter in introducing 
these “ promises to pay,” well nigh enough has been said of 
the Welsh and Scotch Suspensory Bills and the Veto Bill. 
The lively indignation aroused by this last, a proposal to 
enable two-thirds of the ratepayers of any parish who chose 
to vote to close all public-houses, gave its history a certain 
character. It was not merely shown, and then put away. 
It was flourished by Sir William Harcourt, and then hastily 
dropped. The Home Rule Bill, long expected and care- 
fully concealed, was introduced by Mr. Gladstone on the 
13th of February, and read for the third time on the rst of 
September. The two most conspicuous provisions in which 
it differed from the dead and buried Bill of ‘86 were the 
retention of the [rish members for “ Imperial purposes only ” 
and the Financial Clauses, which reserved the customs and 
excises of Ireland to the Imperial Government. The first 
was seen from the beginning to be absurd, and the second 
rejected as inadmissible by the Lrish members. Both were 
thrown over for their ites by Mr. Gladstone, and those 
opposites duly voted for by an obedient majority. The Lrish 
members were to be retained for al] purposes by what was, even 


for Mr. Gladstone, a particularly scandalous violation of a 
solemn promise. The new financial scheme retained the 
collection of the revenue of Ireland in the hands of the 
Imperial Government for six years—a change which utterly 
destroyed any pretension the Bill might have to provide a 
permanent settlement. The two examples may serve to 
show with what care and honesty the Bill was drafted and 
supported. The history of the progress of the Bill could 
not be told without continual repetition. It was one long 
attempt to drive a measure which would not endure dis- 
cussion h the House by force, occasionally varied by 
sophistry. . Gladstone, as we have said, introduced his 
measure on the 13th of February. Before March was out, 
it had become clear that the Bill could not be driven through 
at the rate desired by Mr. Gladstone, and the Irish or 
Radicals. On the 27th of March Mr. Gladstone held a 
meeting of his followers at the Foreign Office, at which he 
and they agreed nem. con. that the Bill must be read a 
second time before Easter, and that all the other Bills men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech must be this Session. 
The second reading was not reached till after Easter, on the 
21st of April, in spite of this peremptory decision, and the 
unanimity of Mr. Gladstone's supporters. For as long 
as the Bill could be said to be debated at all, the Oppo- 
sition was engaged in amending the first clauses in 
such a way as to retain for the Imperial Government 
in Ireland a real and not a merely nominal supremacy, 
and in introducing guarantees that the Home Rule Par- 
liament should not oppress or pillage the loyal popula- 
tion of the country. The work, which was directed rather 
to bring the inherent defects of the Bill into general know- 
ledge than intended to amend an intrinsically absurd 
measure, was so far successful that the Cabinet accepted 
some amendments, and promised new clauses. So far did 
it carry its concessions that Mr. Sexton at last became ex- 
acting, and took a convenient opportunity, afforded by an 
amendment of Mr. Brodrick’s, to give the Cabinet a lesson 
on the 16th of June, by scolding it severely and dividing 
against it. The instruction of Mr. Sexton was not lost. 
By the end of the month the Government had come to the 
conclusion that it must expedite the business of satisfying 
the demands of the Irish and clearing the way for the 
Radicals. The application of the Closure by compartments 
—or, to use the shorter term which became popular, the 
guillotine—was the method selected. The Bill was cut into 
four slices, which were to be voted upon in succession, weekly, 
on the 6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th of July, on which last 
occasion the process was varied by a shameful scuffle. A 
majority which had a “mandate” to agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone had no difficulty in helping him to silence inconvenient 
debate. The Gag, Closure, or Guillotine resolutions were 
passed, and applied to the Committee stage. Then it was 
all done over again on the Report, which was finally guillo- 
tined out of the way on the 25th of August. The third 
reading was finished on the 1st of September, and the 
much-manipulated, but not half-debated, measure was sent 
to the Lords, who began discussing it on the 5th, and threw 
it out on the oth, by a majority of 419 to 41, more than 
half of the minority being office-holders under Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The measure which Mr. Gladstone’s followers forced 
through by majorities, which on one occasion sank to 17, 
was received outside with absolute indifference by its sup- 
posed friends, and the most zealous unresting hostility by 
its enemies. The Nationalists said nothing except that 
they did not like the financial clauses as first drafted be- 
cause they did not give enough, and were not in love with 
the second version because it left the collection of the 
revenue in the hands of the Imperial Government. The 
Separatists in Great Britain said little, except that Mr. 
Gladstone would have the Bill before doing their particular 
business for them. The Unionists both in and out of 
Ireland were active all through the spring. A succession 
of great public meetings was held in Ireland, not only in 
Ulster, but at Dublin, and in the Catholic South and West. 
Mr. Balfour in April, and Lord Salisbury in May, pre- 
sided over great and enthusiastic meetings. Deputations 
were sent over, which Mr. Gladstone refused to receive, on 
the ground that he saw no good an interview could do. 
Later on, finding that this produced a bad effect, he chose 
the wiser course of receiving another tation, and 
talking it downstairs so fluently that it could not get a 
word in edgeways, and was reduced to publishing its 
answer in the papers, A great Ulster meeting was 
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in the Albert Hall, and a great City meeting at the Guild- 
hall. As the summer went on all interest in the Bill itself, 
and apart from the methods chosen for forcing it through, 
died out, whether with supporters or opponents. It was 
seen to be a mere tribute offered by the servility of Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers, who cannot do without him, to the 
necessities of their leader, who cannot do without the Anti- 
Parnellites. 

As it became more obvious that Mr. Gladstone’s English, 
Scotch, and Welsh supporters could hope for nothing from 
him in the Session before September there arose a demand 
for an autumn Session. After much fencing, and many 
vague sentences capable of varied interpretations, the Prime 
Minister agreed to the demand. During one of his con- 
stant and necessary absences from the House an “ honour- 
able engagement,” afterwards confirmed by himself, was 
made by Sir William Harcourt. It was to the effect that 
the House should meet for a short autumn Session, in 
which the Employers’ Liability and the Parish Councils 
Bills should be passed as non-contentious measures. Par- 
liament, having risen on the 22nd of September, met again 
on the znd of November. Under the pressure of the 
Radicals the honourable engagement was subjected to a 

of rapid melting. The Ministry insisted on retain- 
ing the contracting out clauses of the oy wd Liability 
Bill. It had learnt from the Hereford election that large 
sections of the working classes are opposed to provisions 
which deprive them of the power to make advantageous 
arrangements with their employers. But the Trade- 
Unions insisted on a clause which would increase their 
power, and it was kept in the Bill by the help of the Irish 
members, who, after taking no previous share in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, swarmed over to enable a minority of 
the representatives of Great Britain to outvote the majority. 
The Lords made an amendment to the Bill to the effect 
that two-thirds of the men employed in any industrial 
establishment shall have power to contract the whole body 
out of the Bill if they please. 

The honourable engagement has fared even worse in 
connexion with the Parish Councils Bill. In this case the 
Ministry, acting under the openly applied pressure of the 
Radicals, has insisted on retaining the clauses which alter 
the whole constitution of the bodies which administer the 
Poor-law. The Opposition very properly resisted this at- 
tempt to tack one Bill to another, and the trifling remnant 
of the honourable engagement soon disappeared entirely. 
Mr. Fowler, who had been left in charge of the Bill as long 
as it was thought advisable to maintain the candid friendly 
tone, was thrown over when the Radicals became pressing. 
The Radicals were pleased ; but the Session was prolonged 
over Christmas, and will be prolonged to some uncertain 
and, perhaps, very advanced date in next year. 

Some consolation was due to this section of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s following for an acute disappointment they met in 
another quarter. One of the most amusing of the minor 
series of events which have run through the year has been 
the effort of the Radicals to force their friends on to the 
county bench. Mr. Bryce did them good service in the 
Duchy of Lancaster, where new magistrates were appointed, 
not on the ground that they were wanted, or were fit, but be- 
cause Gladstonian magistrates were few. With the other 
Chancellor the Radicals were less fortunate. Two Glad- 
stonian impis, each over two hundred strong, have waited 
on him in the course of the year, one on the 22nd of March, 
the other on the 15th of November, to urge upon him the 
advisability of doing not less well than Mr. Bryce. In the 
interval a motion was moved by Sir Charles Dilke in the 
House of Commons to the effect that the Lord Chancellor 
ought not to appoint magistrates on the recommendation of 
the Lord- Lieutenant only—which word in this connexion may 
be presumed to mean not at all. The second visitation of 
the Lord Chancellor was provoked by his recalcitrance 
in not understanding and acting upon the hint, though it 
was of the broadest. This was too much, and, after allow- 
ing the enemy to put himself well within range, Lord 
Herschell opened fire—more especially on Mr, Conybeare, 
who was resolved to know why his recommendation had not 
been attended to. He was informed, in a long and search- 
ing address, which was really a civilly worded amplification 
of a previous statement of Sir Charles Russell's, that there 
had been scandals, and that among the Gladstonian magis- 
trates recommended there had been one who had been in 

i for a criminal offence, and another who had been 

for using false weyrhts and measures. The deputation, 
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which retired in fury, and exploded elsewhere, was the most 
conspicuous outward sign of a Radical ferment, of which 
the throwing over of Mr. Fowler was, no doubt, a con- 
sequence. 


From Radicals who bully and job to Anarchists who rant 
and throw bombs the progress is natural and easy. Under 
various forms—as Anarchists proper in London, or in the 
kindred shapes of Fenians and agrarian agitators in Ireland 
—they have been busy among ourselves. The explosion in 
Dublin Castle at the close of last year has not been followed 
by other successful feats of the kind, though there have 
been some rather mysterious and confused stories of bombs 
and murders. The condition of County Clare has continued, 
as Mr. Morley himself confesses, to be a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion; but he has continued to refuse to employ the “ re- 
sources of civilization,” in the form of the Crimes Act, to 
correct it. Indeed, the most conspicuous event of Mr. 
Morley’s administration of Ireland during the year, and 
until the failure of his health compelled him to go abroad, 
has been the severe snub he brought upon himself from 
the Courts by endeavouring to prevent the Constabulary 
from protecting night evictions. The Mathews Commission 
has reported in favour of restoring the tenants who were 
evi for refusing to pay their rent (not for being unable 
to pay it), at the expense of the landlords; but nobody 
knows very distinctly what has hecome of its recommenda- 
tion. Parnellite and anti-Parnellite have been lavish of 
Irish eloquence about one another. The anti-Parnellites 
have wrangled — themselves, and mysterious conflicts 
have raged about the cash-box. In the meantime, and 
under pressure from the Courts, the Chief Secretary has been 
constrained to provide the means of enforcing evictions as 
completely as if he had not come to the conclusion that the 
game of law and order was up in Ireland. 

Mr. Morley’s colleague, Mr. uith, has been running a 
somewhat similar desire as a Gladstonian 
to placate parties of disorder and the obligation imposed 
upon him by his office to enforce the law. In the first 
capacity he has been apologetic to Trade-Union rowdies, and 
has signalized himself by describing applause of bomb- 
throwing into the police at Chicago and a crowded theatre 
at Barcelona, delivered, be it noted, at a meeting which 
cannot be held without his consent, as a “ safety-valve.” 
In the second capacity he has suddenly discovered, being 
enlightened by events, and possibly by expostulations from 
abroad, that these meetings must be suppressed. He has 
also all along refused to consent to the release of the Irish 
dynamiters now in gaol. On the whole, the course of 
events has kept Mr. Asquith to the discharge of his duty as 
Minister. The strikes have pressed much upon him. The 
dispute among the Lancashire weavers has given him no 
trouble. It was a long and severe conflict, but it was quite 
orderly. The weavers did not invite the attention of 
agitators, and came peacefully to an arrangement with their 
employers. The revival of export to [ndia, which is one of 
the most curious results of the mysterious silver crisis, has 
since brought a rush of business to Lancashire. 


The history of the Hull strike, and of the long Coal 
strike, has been very different. The first was wholly the 
work of agitators, and the second was at least directed by 
them. The Hull strike was brought about by the refusal 
of Messrs. Wilson, the shipowners, to submit any longer to 
the constant interference of the local branch of the Sailors 
and Firemen’s Union (which they had patronized while one 
of the partners was standing for Parliament) with the con- 
duct of their business. This, which was described as an 
attempt to “smash the Union,” was made the excuse for an 
outbreak of rioting and arson. It became the duty of Mr. 
Asquith to see that the local authorities were supplied with 
the forces required to restore order; and, as a natural con- 

uence, he was called upon in Parliament to explain why 
he not only allowed, but actually aided in, this interference 
with the freedom of a Trade-Union, Mr. Asquith had to 
explain simply that he really could not help himself. 
The strike so called was beaten mainly by the vigorous 
efforts of the Shipping Federation, to which Messrs. Wilson 
had recourse (they had previously left it) when the Union 
attacked them. Ata huge cost in money, suffering, and 
loss of trade, the Union was beaten. The “ smashing” of 
it, which to have been really effected, has been the 
result of expenditure of its funds on legal and elec. 
tioneering expenses. It has enabled one “ working man ” 
to asmert the of labour by ceasing to be a “ working 
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man,” and become a member of Parliament. What good it 


has done for its members we do not know. 


‘The Coal strike, a repetition of the Durham strike on a 
larger scale, began in summer and lasted till November— 
‘for sixteen weeks in all. The cause was the decision of the 
masters to reduce wages by twenty per cent. on the standard 
of 1888, or eighteen per cent. on the prevailing rate. The 
districts affected were Yorkshire, the Midlands, and, for a 
time, South Wales. In the last-named district it was of 
the sympathetic order, and came speedily to an end, in spite 
of the efforts of agitators from the outside. It was dis- 
graced while it did last by rioting ; but as a set-off it pro- 
daced one incident of a not too common kind, and, in the 
main, respectable character. The Ebbw Vale men, who 
had decided to remain at work, resented an attempt at 
violent interference on the part of their neighbours by 
giving the intruders “home rule” with cudgels. This was 
convenient for Mr. Asquith, who, on being asked how he 
dared to send troops to keep order in Wales, was able to 
plead that they were workmen who were asking for pro- 
tection. In Yorkshire and the Midlands the men were 
unanimous in refusing to accept any reduction. Unfor- 
tunately they also proved as incapable as many classes of 
workmen now are of confining themselves to the exercise of 
their legitimate claim not to work for less than they think 
a fair price. All the violence of the most disorderly kind 
of strike was repeated and even exaggerated by the 
miners. Bands of men patrolled the streets of towns and 
country roads compelling all they met to subscribe to their 
funds. Mobs attacked different collieries, beating and ill- 
treating all whom they suspected of working. It wasasserted 
that these mobs consisted largely—some said wholly—of 
rowdies who made the strike an excuse for disorder; but it istoo 
discreditably certain that the miners looked on their mis- 
conduct with a patience which it is difficult to distinguish 
from approval. Soldiers had to be again employed, and 
there were several violent collisions between them and the 
rioters. The most notorious instance and the culmination 
of the disorder occurred at Featherstone. Here a mob 
attacked a mine which was protected by a small detach- 
ment of the South Staffordshire regiment. Captain Barker, 
the officer in command, was hampered by inability to secure 
the assistance of a magistrate, without whose order he is 
forbidden by the Queen’s Regulations to fire, though autho- 
rized so to do by the common law. At last the magistrate 
arrived, and Captain Barker, after enduring hours of pelting, 
and when the rioters were actually destroying the buildings, 
did fire. Two men were killed. This lesson had its effect. 
The worst kind of disorder ceased, but the agitators 
immediately began delivering inflammatory speeches. Mr. 
Asquith yielded to clamour so far as to appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the circumstances and report. The 
Commission inquired and reported, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the conduct of Captain Barker had been per- 
fectly correct. The strike was continued with obstinacy. 
Some of the mine-owners, tempted by the immense increase 
in the price of coal caused by the stoppage of supply, re- 
opened their mines at the late rate of wages. But the 
majority would not yield. Repeated efforts to bring about 
a compromise failed, At first the leaders of the men would 
not even hear of a Conference. Nothing but the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the owners would satisfy them. At 
last the pinch of suffering had some effect, and a meeting 
was held on the 4th and 5th of November in London. It 
failed to bring about a settlement, mainly because the 
leaders of the men insisted that the late high rate of wages 
should be accepted as the minimum. The strike went on 
for another fortnight at the cost of great misery. Then 
Ministers, having presumably been informed that both 
sides were ready to accept an excuse for coming to an agree- 
ment, proposed another Conference. It was held at the 
Foreign Office, with Lord Rosebery in the chair. It came 
to a speedy agreement, to the effect that the men were to 
weturn to work at the late rate of wages till the 1st of 
February, that a Board was to be appointed with power to 
“ix the rate after that date, and to be composed of equal 
mumbers of representatives of the two sides, with an im- 
partial chairman, elected by themselves or, in case of their 
failure to agree, named by the Speaker. It may be noted 
that no sooner was the agreement made than the leaders of 
the men began to go about asserting, in defiance of the 
plain words of the document they had just signed, that the 
date rate had been accepted as a fixed minimum. The loss 


to the country has been huge, but the personal gain to the 
agitators undoubted. 


The Navy has in the course of this year suffered an 
unparalleled disaster. On the 22nd of June the flagship of 
the Mediterranean squadron was rammed and sunk by the 
flagship of the second in command. The collision was due to 
the issue, by the Admiral, Sir George Tryon, of an order 
which could not be executed “as an evolution ”—that is to 
say, if the ships engaged made only such use of their screws 
as is usual in maneeuvring. It unhappily happened that 
none of Sir George Tryon’s subordinates called his attention 
to this fact, and that Admiral Markham, the second in 
command, came to the conclusion that the Admiral did not 
mean to do what he had said he would do, but quite another 
thing. The result was that the Camperdown ran into the 
Victoria, making a hole in her side which not only sent her 
to the bottom in less than a quarter of an hour, but caused 
her to capsize. Sir George Tryon was drowned, with 338 
officers and men. A court-martial at Malta followed, and 
upon that an Admiralty minute. It was the second time 
within the year on which an Admiralty minute has followed 
upon a court-martial. The first severely rebuked the 
ofticers who tried Captain Hastings and the officers of H. M.S. 
Howe, which grounded while going into Ferrol at the close of 
last year. Their fault was that they acquitted the accused 
because no rock was marked upon the Admiralty chart at 
the place where the vessel was stranded, but took no notice 
of the fact that dangers were marked in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and that the //owe was taken improperly 
near them. In the second case the Court was not blamed ; 
but the captain of the Camperdown, who had not been 
tried, was reprimanded. The Admiralty also asserted that 
the capsizing of the ship was in no way due to inherent 
defects of the vessel. At the close of the year some anxiety 
was created by a laboured demonstration of the insufficiency 
of the fleet, not in quality, butJin number. It was the 
work of various authorities who agree in nothing except that 
the completion of the naval programme has left the country 
in a rather worse position than it was before the Naval 
Defence Act was passed. Much of the success the agitation 
met with was due to the obstinacy of the Cabinet in refusing 
to state even in general terms what are its intentions as to 
the building vote of next year. 


India and the colonies have called for a large share of 
notice, much of it somewhat lugubrious, in the course of 
the year. The most acceptable part of the news from them 
has been that which tells of the growth of our colonial 
Empire by its own intrinsic force. An arrangement with 
Germany has divided the respective hinterlands of the Niger 
and Cameroons, as far as Lake Chad, to the no small annoy- 
ance of the French, who had cherished the intention to annex 
that very country for the purpose of connecting their pos- 
sessions in the Soudan with their territory on the Congo. 
The mission of Sir Gerald Portal has practically had the 
effect of bringing Uganda under our direct protectorate. The 
final decision of the Government as to Uganda is as yet 
unknown, but enough has been done to provoke Mr. 
Labouchere into doing Lord Rosebery the honour of de- 
scribing him as the High Priest of Jingoism ; and we have 
certainly performed an act of sovereignty by enforcing a 
compromise between the conflicting religious parties, and 
suppressing one of the remnants of the former Egyptian 
garrisons of the Upper Nile, under the command of Selim 
Bey. In South Africa, the section of the Zulu people 
which continued to hold Matabeleland with their old mili- 
tary organization has at last come into its inevitable 
collision with the Company. The neighbourhood of a force 
which put astop to slaughtering and slave-hunting raids on 
the Mashonas was certain to prove intolerable to the Zulus. 
Their discontent culminated in an invasion of our territory, 
which was instantly punished by a counter-invasion, and 
the shattering of the Matabele power, in an action at 
Bulawayo on the 24th of October. The South African 
Company has shown a degree of vigour and capacity which 
has naturally provoked the loud hostility of the Radicals. 
But the Company has acted with the consent, and under 
the direction, of Her Majesty's Government; and though 
the chief, Lobengula, is still at large, and a certain amount 
of guerrillero fighting may still remain to be done, Matabele- 
land is an English colony. In Egypt, the hitherto un- 


heard-of fact that the Fellakeen are in such a state of pro- 
sperity that they need no longer sell their crops on the 
ground, but can hold back their cotton for a better 
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price, has most naturally wrought the “national” feel- 
ings of the backsheesh-hunting Pasha class of Turks, 
Armenians, Albanians, and Greeks, or amalgam of all 
these races, to a quite rabid pitch. They appear to have 
found a leader in the new Khedive, Abbas II., who is 
himself so national that he cannot speak the language of 
his country. At the very beginning of the year he dis- 
missed his Prime Minister, Mustapha Fehmy, and appointed 
a patriot in the person of Boutros Pasha. It was found 
necessary to expostulate with the Khedive by word and 
act. Lord Cromer did the first, and the High Priest of 
Jingoism did the second by doubling the English garrison 
in Egypt. Boutros Pasha was compelled to give place to 
Riaz, who has remained in office, and the national ferment, 
which had manifested itself in a great deal of talk on the 
part of the backsheesh-hunting class and some trifling 
stone-throwing in the streets, died for the time being. The 
Khedive paid a visit to Constantinople, where his grand- 
father, Ismail, lives as a prisoner, and since his return to 
Egypt has applied himself mainly to the building of palaces ; 
but there has been more national emotion to note at the 
end of the year. It has taken the innocent-looking form 
of a Report cn the Budget made by the Legislative Council, 
which virtuously pleads for economy, together with the 
dismissal of foreign officials, and the reduction of the de- 
partment employed in suppressing the Slave-trade. 

Of the news from India, part has been good, part tho- 
roughly bad, part doubtful. The undoubtedly good has 
been the success of Sir Mortimer Durand’s Mission to Cabul 
in October and November. Abdul Rahman having eluded 
a visit in state from Lord Roberts, it was decided to act 
on the supposition that, as the Ameer calls himself our 
friend, and has good reason to remain so, he would behave 
in a rational manner. A small mission was sent up. The 
calculation proved well founded. ‘The Ameer showed him- 
self a good host, and a new treaty was finally drafted on 
the 13th of November, which arranges some troublesome 
border questions and increases the Ameer’s subvention. The 
mission has learnt that the money given to Abdul Rahman 
has really been spent in providing an efficient army, and it 
has carried the good work of closing the North-West 
Frontier of India against a Russian advance one step 
further. Whatever securities have been given to the Ameer 
concerning the succession to his uneasy throne have not 
been made public. The conflicting claims of England and 
Russia as to their respective frontiers on the Pamirs are 
still in dispute. It is understood that Russia continues to 
advance her old pretensions that, when she holds a range of 
mountains she has an implied claim on all the country to 
the next river, and that when she holds the river she has 
an implied right to the next range of mountains—a most 
convenient double pretension, for it establishes her equit- 
able claim to advance to the sea. Nor does it follow 
that she need stop there—since the sea on this theory 
implies the other shore, and so on, till the great circle is 
completed. The undoubtedly bad news from India tells 
of the recrudescence on a great scale of cow-killing riots 
in many widely remote places. The old deeply-rooted 
hostility of Hindoos and Mohammedans has broken out so 
fiercely that very energetic measures have been necessary to 
restore order, andon the rothof November Lord Lansdowne 
found it advisable to utter a very serious warning to the 
peoples of India, reminding them that there is an authority 
which can and will punish. It is also bad news that there has 
been disturbance on the eastern frontier of India, in the 
shape of French aggression over Siam. Here, also, there 
are questions of mountains and rivers. The French claim 
to the whole left bank of the Mekong has been long a sub- 
ject of dispute with the Siamese Government. Early in 
summer the French began to enforce their demands. The 
weakness and ignorant vanity of the Siamese have greatly 
facilitated their task—and we are afraid it must be allowed 
that it has been easier than it would have been if Lord 
Rosebery had quite acted up to his ideal character as drawn 
by Mr. Labouchere. Acting on such grievances as were 
sure to arise, and can always be invented, the French made 
an attack on Siam, seizing the left bank of the Mekong, 
and sending gunboats which had no difficulty in finding it 
necessary to force their way to Bangkok. A treaty has been 
extorted from Siam which, if carried out fully, would bring 
French posts into Luang Prabang, almost into direct con- 
tact with our frontier in Upper Burmah. Chantaboon, on 
the Gulf of Siam, has been taken nominally as a pledge for 
the payment of an indemnity; but there is every sign that 


it is to be permanently kept. The English Government 
has so far intervened to protect its own interest that it has 
insisted on the formation of a buffer State on the Upper 
Mekong. To this the French have agreed in principle; 
but the important question of border, and the vital ques- 
tion to whom the State is to belong, have not been settled. 

The apparently insuperable difficulties of the Indian 
Treasury remain as great at the end of the year as they 
were at the beginning. Acting with the despairing consent 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee, the Indian Government, on 
the 22nd of June, issued a decree stopping the free coinage 
of silver, in the hope that it would in this way give the 
rupee a monopoly value. The effects of the decree have been 
unexpected and not at all welcome. ‘The importation of 
silver in bars has been stimulated to a surprising extent, 
and the exchange value of the rupee has been so little 
affected for good that the Indian Government has been 
wholly unable to sell its bills at its own price. It has been 
driven at the end of the year to apply to Parliament for 
leave to raise a gold loan of 10,000,000/. to meet its 
expenses in Europe. 

In Australia overtrading on the part of the banks has 
led to the inevitable crises. Throughout the summer there 
was a long series of failures, suspensions, and forced com- 
promises, by which depositors and investors, mainly in the 
mother-country, have been heavy losers. New Zealand has 
set an example to Europe by making an experiment in 
female suffrage, with the notable result that there has been 
a great increase in the Radical vote. The Behring Sea 
arbitrators have arranged the Seal Fishery dispute by 
“ splitting the difference.” Canadians are to be entitled 
to catch seals in the open sea, and the United States keep 
the islands and waters near them. The regulations as to 
close time, &c., are to be settled by the two Governments, 
and are still under discussion. 

Frenchmen who may have to summarize the events of 
the year will unquestionably find themselves called upon to 
tell the history of the Panama Scandal at full length. To 
foreigners the temptation to dismiss it, as a commotion 
which filled the air for months, and then passed away 
leaving remarkably little trace, is almost irresistible. It is, 
indeed, impossible to tell in any moderate space the history 
of the successive trials, scenes, and ministerial crises, partial 
or total, which filled the first months of the year in Paris. 
When the year began MM. de Lesseps, Fontane, Cottu, 
directors, and M. Eiffel, contractor, were on trial for de- 
frauding the shareholders of the Panama Company, while a 
Parliamentary inquiry, presided over by M. Brisson, was 
engaged in investigating the questions whether they had 
bribed Deputies, and, if so, to what extent. The trial ended 
in the condemnation of the accused to various terms of im- 
prisonment, and to fines. M. de Lesseps, sen., escaped 
punishment on the ground that his extreme age had brought 
him toa state in which he was unable to appear in court, 
or to obtain sleep without the help of a copy of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The inquiry led to the discovery that 
M. Baihaut, sometime Minister of Public Works, had un- 
questionably extorted a bribe from the Company, and that 
M. Sans Leroy, member of the Committee which reported 
on the project to allow the Company to issue a lottery loan, 
had changed his opinion from unfavourable to favourable 
under most suspicious circumstances. Incidentally it also 
appeared that some conspicuous politicians, notably MM. de 
Freycinet, Floquet, and Clémenceau, had been much toc 
intimate with financiers of dubious position. A second: 
trial brought penalties to MM. Baihaut, Sans Leroy, and 
an understrapper or two; a stirring incident of the trial 
was supplied by Mme. Cottu, who swore, and proved, that 
the police had endeavoured to bribe her into compromising 
the members of the Right by promises to make things 
smooth for her husband. The counter actions of these 
revelations on the Ministries and the Chamber pass all 
counting or distinguishing. M. de Freycinet was driven 
from office, so was M. Bourgeois, M. Floquet was upset 
from the Presidency of the Chamber. Then a new 
emotion was provided by the Cocarde, which informed 
its readers, “on good authority,” that Lord Dufferin 
had corrupted the integrity of France, and in_parti- 
cular the probity of M. Clémenceau. In short, all Europe 
was filled with the clamour of French newspaper men 
burning to be heard. Lord Dufferin was made the 
object of personal attacks of such a gross character that for 
a time he withdrew from Paris. The revelations of the 


Cocarde were seized upon by MM. Millevoye and Dérouléde 
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as an excuse for an attack on M. Clémenceau, till it was 
discovered that the editor of that eminent print had been 
most egregiously hoaxed by a half-bred Creole of the name 
of Norton—or had joined with him in an attempt to hoax 
the public. MM. Dérouléde and Millevoye were made 
consumedly ridiculous, and Paris, having clamoured enough, 
settled down quietly with a combination Ministry, headed 
by M. Dupuy, a politician of whom as yet nothing had 
been heard. ‘The general elections were held in July, and 
ended somewhat unexpectedly in the return of a moderate 
Republican majority. Some conspicuous politicians lost 
their seats, including M. de Cassagnac, M. de Mun, and 
M. Clémenceau, who appears to have been ruined by the 
discovery that he had been on speaking terms with several 
Englishmen, and had even sunk so low as to dine at the 
Reform Club. In the interval between the election 
and the meeting of the Chambers, a small Russian 
squadron paid a visit to Toulon, in return for the visit of 
the French squadron to Cronstadt. The Admiral and a 
careful selection of officers and men were invited to Paris, 
where they were féted and dined and much begifted by 
Frenchmen, and profusely kissed by Frenchwomen. Since 
the meeting of the Chamber there has been another Minis- 
terial crisis, caused by the inability of its heterogeneous 
elements to cohere. M. Casimir Perier has, after some 
natural reluctance to leave the Presidency of the Chamber 
for the unsafe place of Prime Minister, consented to succeed 
M. Dupuy, who was elected to the Chair. This was fortu- 
nate for M. Dupuy, for it has given him an extraordinary 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. On the roth of 
December an Anarchist named Vaillant threw a bomb, 
constructed out of an old saucepan, and full of horse-shoe 
nails, into the Chamber. It exploded, and various Deputies 
were wounded. M. Dupuy displayed a real courage and 
—_ of mind which materially helped the Deputies to 
eep their heads. Vaillant was arrested, and has confessed. 
Since then the Deputies have been busy passing laws against 
the Anarchists. 

In Germany the event of the year has been the struggle 
over the Army Bill. The Reichstag, having refused to vote 
the increase of the army, was dissolved. Its successor has 
passed the Bill through by narrow majorities. Austria, in 
addition to the usual struggles with the Czechs and other 
jarring nationalities, has been disturbed by a semi-religious 
conflict in Hungary over the Civil Marriage Bill, and by 
the sudden announcement of Count Taaffe that he proposed 
to introduce a very democratic Reform Bill in the Cis-Leithan 
half of the Empire. 1t has been vehemently opposed by all 
sections of the Reichstag, the German Liberals, who have 
no wish to be swamped by Slavs, being particularly active. 
Italy has been disturbed by anti-French riots, provoked by 
a brutal attack made on Italian workmen in Aigues Mortes, 
and by savage agrarian riots in Sicily. It has also had a 
“ Panamino” or Roman equivalent of the Panama scandal, 
and has discovered that there must come an end of the 
attempt to maintain an army in excess of its revenue. 
After a series of Ministerial crises the King has summoned 
Signor Crispi, who has made a moving appeal to his country- 
men to renounce party and devote themselves to the State. 
The response has yet to be heard. Spain has been disturbed 
by two desperate Anarchist outrages in Barcelona, one an 
attempt to murder Captain-General Martinez de Campos 
during a review, and the other the explosion of a bomb in 
the opera house called the Liceo, by which more than eighty 
Fersons lost their lives. It has also been entangled in one 
ef the most inconclusive of little wars with the Riffs in the 
neighbourhood of Melilla. Portugal and Greece are practically 
bankrupt, but profuse in talk about their honour. In Servia 
the young King has put his regency into the street, and 
his kingdom is rapidly qualifying for a place in the honour- 
able brotherhood of Portugal and Greece. There has been 
nothing of particular note in the rest of Europe. In 
North America President Cleveland has secured the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Bill, and is engaged in an attempt 
to modify the McKinley tariff. In South America Brazil 
has taken up the wondrous tale of Chili. It is still enter- 
taining the world by a conflict between a tyrant with an 
army and a deliverer with a fleet, by which, as usual, the 
neutral trader is the principal sufferer. 

The highest in rank of the names to be mentioned in 
this year's obituary is that of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, a “liberal” and accomplished sovereign of a 
modern type. The next is that of Prince Alexander of 


strangely futile way in Bulgaria. Marshal MacMahon 
was a soldier of great bravery and honour, who had the 
double misfortune to be called upon to fight in cireum- 
stances in which even a man of genius could hardly have 
won, and then to rule in conditions which made success 
nearly impossible. We have said enough of the tragic end 
of Admiral Sir G. Tryon. General Hamley was a soldier of 
experience, and a brilliant writer on war, and in pure litera- 
ture. General Beauregard won the first battle in the Ameriean 
Civil War for the Confederates, and “ General” Benjamin 
won nothing except some money and the well-earned epithet 
of “ Beast” in the same struggle. Of Dhuleep Singh, it is 
known for certain that he was born in the harem of Runjeet 
Singh, and in his latter days he suffered from the delusion 
that he would be regarded as a deliverer in India. The 
Earl of Derby had added to his great hereditary position a 
reputation gained by his own cool hard intelligence. Sir 
W. Barttelot, Lord Brabourne, Sir J. Grant of Rothie- 
murchus, a Highland chief, and eminent Indian official, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Sir D. Morier, and Lord Vivian, 
were, or had been, men of mark in the political world. 
The list of writers or artists that have died in the year is 
somewhat long. Mr. J. Addington Symonds was a writer of 
considerable learning, and of elegance of a more than slightly 
Corinthian order. Mr. W. Minto was a sound critic and 
Mr. Locker a journalist of note. Among English artists 
the two best known names were those of Mr. Madox 
Brown and Mr. Vicat Cole. The musical and theatrical 
world has lost Sir W. G. Cusens, “‘ Master of the Music” to 
the Queen; Lacressioniére and Dumaine, the last of the actors 
who linked this with the “ romantic ” period ; Mr. E. Booth, 
a great American actor of a theatrical family; Fanny 
Kemble, who belonged to a more famous family, and 
was known as a writer as well as remembered as an actress; 
Mr. Fred Leslie, and Mr. David James. Dr. Jowett, the 
Master of Balliol, had contrived to impress the majority of 
those who came under his influence at Oxford with a sense 
of his power, which they have in turn been zealous in im- 
pressing on the world, 


MORE BAD LANGUAGE, 


Bort amiga oaths and perjury are more serious matters 
than swearing at large. The Avestan oath is still 
taken before water into which there has been dropped 
molten gold, incense, and brimstone; and “down there” 
(not to put too fine a point upon it) is the penalty, as hard 
as any in this world, for the man who, “ knowingly lying, 
confronts the brimstoned, golden, truth-knowing water.” 
In the English Indian Courts the Hindu habitually swears. 
on a bottle of Ganges water, with a branch of basil laid 
across it. Here we have both water- and tree-worship, and 
no Hindu ought to tell a lie under a pipal-tree, or with a 
piece of gold in his mouth. A Gold Coast negro will never 
swear by the avenging Sasabonsum tree-god, for perjury— 
so diffluent on the servile tongue—is then certain death. 
The Jamaica nigger, on the other hand, when sworn in the 
Courts, has a pebble in his mouth if possible, for then 
perjury doesn’t count. Wherein how much he differs from 
the ancient Roman, whose most terrible oath was swearing 
by Dispiter with a stone. To be sure, he dropped the 
flint, and hoped the god would drop him in like fashion if 
he broke his oath. This seems to have lived-on in the 
French saying, “la pierre est chappée””—more modern as 
“la pierre en est jetee.” 

Petrie, the Irish antiquary, said travelling relics were 
sent about Ireland in the middle ages, to administer oaths 
upon ; and these relics even got to be called “oaths.” In 
1453 the town of Amiens paid a panctre some 281. of our 
present money for a picture in gold, azure, and other fine 
paints, representing “ nostre saulveur Jhesus, nostre Dame, 
sainct Jehan,” and other personages, to hang in the eourt, 
“for oaths to be made on the said picture.” A curtain was 
hung in front, which was only drawn aside when an oath 
had to be sworn. So that the long categories of lopped and 
topped familiar oaths were not always what a vain people, 
taking their names in vain, may think—they had judicial 
sanction. And breaking them was thus blasphemy, plus 
perjury. 

At Bordeaux, and elsewhere in France, down to 1696, 
commercial contracts were sworn-to in church, on the open 
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igitur, the first words of the Canon of the Mass, whereat 
the book lay open. Sir John Fastolf is recorded to have 

ted the refusal of the Manor of Gunton to Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn “by his othe made on his primer,” which was 
then a Book of Hours (primer from Prime), and had a 
cross on the title-page. This is the right moment to 
glance at the famous empty “ basket-hilt oaths,” worthless, 
breakable, because trickingly made on a sword-hilt that 
wasn’t a cross; and that was why the largiloquent Doll 
called Pistol a basket-hilt stale juggler. 

The well-known formula of swearing to an affidavit in 
Pickwick (and elsewhere) :—Take-the-book-in-your-right- 
hand-this - is - your- name-and - handwriting - you-swear-that- 
the - contents - of - this- your - affidavit - are - true-so-help- you- 
God-a-shilling- you-must- get-change-I-haven’t- got it — this 
truest jabber could be capped with another story of fees in 
the old Secretary-at-War’s office, before Burke’s Act abolished 
them. A common form of answer to the inquirers—chiefly 
women, of course—after soldiers who. had become food for 
powder has been handed down as—“ Dead. A shilling. 
Cry ir the passage.” 

One of the oddest juries on record—and juries (the pal- 
ladium of our liberties, sir) are often a job lot—is to be 
found in the middle-age oath cited by Miiller and Grimm, 
which was taken on three straws of the thatch, before his 
dog, cat, and cock, by a man who, in his own house, single- 
handed, had killed an attacking brigand. Thus he cleared 
himself. Four hundred years ago a gentleman’s oath by 
his dog or his hawk was no joke, and in a twelfth-century 
chanson the troubadour Rambaud, Comte d’Orange, swears 
solemnly to his ladylove : “ May I never carry hawk on fist 
if, since the moment you gave me your heart, I have 
dreamt of loving another.” But these are lovers’ perjuries 
which, by Jove, are laughed at. “A little better than his 
horse ” is the phrase in Locksley Hall. 

And, talking again of perjury, Selden said that no one 
was punished for it by man’s law in England before the 
good Queen Bess’s time ; but in German antiquity, at all 
events, the hand was chopped off for it, presumably be- 
cause held up in taking the broken oath. True enough it 
is that it was one of the duties of the Truth-gods of past 
(and indeed of present) systems to punish perjury. Such 
were the Avestan Mithra, the Corinthian Palemon, the 
Roman Fidius; and these were sworn by. Jeames’s “S’ulp 
me” is as old as some of the oldest Latin :—“ Ita me Castor, 
ita me Hercules (juvet).” The archives of Luxembourg show 
that, in the seventeenth century, the Jews there still made 
oath judicially with the formula “So help me the true God 
Adonai—Alszo helff mir der wahre Gott Adonai.” 

An oath with a loophole to it—like the basket-hilt one— 
will ever be a weakness of shifting man; and a good example 
was the famous swearing-in on the horns at Highgate, 
where the victim was ransomed for half-a-crown, and ab- 
solved at the end with the slippery tag of “unless you 
prefer it.” A curious instance of another fallen oath is the 
click of the right thumb nail under a top front tooth, so 
popular with the Frenchwoman of the people, who completes 
the gesture with an energetic “ Pas ca!” That this—“ongle 
hurté aw dent ”—was once a high form of asseveration can 
be proved from numerous important passages in the mys- 
teries and romans of six hundred years ago. It is believed 
to have been of Eastern origin, and one might class it with 
the Turkoman’s fisting, or passing his fingers through, his 
beard, while he says “ Amen” to his oath or his promise. 


GOLF IN 1893. 


T the outset of a retrospect of last season’s golf, let a 
tribute be paid to the memory of Mr. Henry A. Lamb, 

who died on New Year’s Day at Matlock. For many years 
secretary of the Royal Wimbledon Golf Club, and one of the 
early pioneers of the St. George’s Club, Sandwich, he was as 
well known on the south as on the north side of the Tweed— 
of late years, indeed, probably better. All his life a first- 
class golfer, his chivalrous demeanour gained for him a wide 
appreciation, and probably none were ever brought into 
contact with him in any relation who, on his death, were 
not sensible of a direct personal loss. The winter months, 
as a general rule, are not productive of interesting memora- 
dilia, but this year there was an exception. Mr. F. G. 
Tait, on the 11th of January, drove the longest shot on 
record, 341 yards and 9 inches, as determined by scien- 


tific measurement. The distance is so remarkable that un- 
believers questioned the authenticity of the fact; but, 
fortunately, the evidence was quite complete and unim- 
peachable. It was a frosty day; but this of course did not 
affect the “carry” of the ball—namely,a minimum dis- 
tance of 245 yards, on toa tableland 6 feet 3 inches higher 
in level than the spot whence the ball was struck—the 
subsequent long run was due, of course, to the state 
of the ground. The ball lay in a small depression, in 
such an unwonted locality that nobody thought of look- 
ing for it there. Mr. Tait accordingly gave up the hole 
under the “lost ball” clause in the rules; but on pro- 
ceeding to the next teeing ground the ball was found ; it 
turned out to be quite near the hole, usually not reached 
in less than two good drives by the average first-class 
golfer. One unbeliever saw Mr. Tait play at Prestwick 
later in the year, and then admitted that he had reason 
to change his views. This drive gave rise to some corre- 
spondence on the subject of enormous “ slogs” at cricket ; 
and Mr. Alfred Lubbock, who has taken considerable trouble 
in the matter, was able to state that there is no record of a 
cricket ball ever having carried 170 yards. The longest 
hits he could discover were 165 yards and 167 yards, 
by Mr. Thornton and Mr. Fellows, at Brighton and 
Oxford respectively. It would be interesting if some autho- 
rity would enlighten us as to the distances covered at 
“Knurr and Spell,” which one vaguely imagines are 
enormous—necessarily so if they overpass Mr, Tait’s drive, 
Two months later this was almost equalled by Rolland, who 
carried on to the sixth-hole green at Limpsfield, exactly 
240 yards, There is no doubt that these two players are 
the longest drivers in the British Isles; it is, however, 
generally held that Mr. E. B. H. Blackwell, now abroad, is 
a shade longer than either of them. The ideal match, there- 
fore, for spectators would be one of three balls, a triangular 
duel, played say at Sandwich, from the Champion Tees, 
and in a gale of wind. At Blackheath in March Rolland 
played a match with Hugh Kirkaldy, beating him by two 
holes. The opportunity for testing the average length of 
carries was not one to be lost; accordingly, Mr. H. H. 
Turner, of Greenwich Observatory, made the necessary 
arrangements and published the results. Briefly they came 
out thus:—The average of Rolland’s carries from nine- 
teen tee shots was 186°89 yards; three of these were in a 
cross wind ; fouragainst the wind, and the remainder with it 
—longest carry, 212 ; shortest, 159 ; timeof flight, 5°8 seconds 
with the wind, 5°o seconds against it. The average of 
Kirkaldy’s shots (seventeen) was 170°24 yards—his longest 
196, and shortest 155—in no single instance did he come up 
to Rolland, and on the day’s average was outdriven by about 
15 yards; each player's total for the twenty-one holes was 
105. Shortly after this, in April, the first of the spring 
meetings was held by the Honourable Company at Muir- 
field. Since Mr. Hilton carried off the Open Championship 
in 1892, the course had undergone considerable alteration 
formidable bunkers had been dug, and the holes extended, 
but this made little difference to Mr. Laidlay, who won with 
the really fine score of 78, eight strokes better than Mr. A. 
Stuart and R. H. Johnston, who tied for second, the latter 
winning the deciding round. On the same day Mr. A. M. 
Ross at Musselburgh, winner of untold medals, made the 
same excellent score, his first round being the very low one 
of 36. About that time, too, Mr. C. E. Hambro played 
himself into notice with a round of 80 at Sandwich, tieing 
with Mr. A. D. Blyth, nobody being nearer than ten 
strokes in excess of that number. Mr. Ivo Bligh, so well 
known in former years in the cricket-field, in the tennis and 
racket-courts, now took up a prominent position in golf; a 
score of 84 at Wimbledon was unbeaten in a field of 113 
players; an allowance of five strokes secured him the prize; 
but Mr. N. R. Foster, who had tied, eventually beat him 
for merit. Hoylake Spring Meeting found Mr. Laidlay 
determined, if possible, to carry the principal prizes across 
the Border. Some magnificent play was witnessed ; the first 
day, Mr. H. H. Hilton and the Scottish representative tied 
at 81, Mr. John Ball, jun., being but one stroke behind. To 
decide the tie, a second round was necessary, resulting in a 
desperate battle, fought out stroke by stroke to the bitter 
end. Each player was out in 40; coming home Mr. Laidlay 
was two strokes to the good, and three to play, but even- 
tually was one down and one to play; as he holed out in 
two to his opponent’s three on the last green, amid much 
excitement, this round also saw honours divided. A third 
round had therefore to be played, late in the afternoon, but 
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this time Mr. Laidlay fell off somewhat; and Mr. Hilton, 
who had scored in one day 81, 82, 80, most deservedly won 
the medal. The same fortune attended him the second 
day ; again he was just too good for Mr. Laidlay, who was 
second with 84; Mr. Hilton 82; Mr. John Ball, jun., 
having the high score, for him, of 92. Thus it will be seen 
that the then holder of the Open Championship played 
entirely up to his brilliant reputation. It should be noted 
also that within a few days of these successes, in playing for 
a monthly medal, he made a new record for the Hoylake 
course—37 out, 38 home, total 75. 

St. Andrews Spring Meeting followed that of Hoylake, 
and again the play was beyond reproach. This time Mr. 
A. F. Macfie carried off the honours, and with a score equal 
to that with which Mr. Edward Blackwell had made a record 
the preceding autumn, when he played for his first medal, 
and returned a card of 82.” Following Mr. Macfie came 
Mr. Laidlay, again just beaten, and Mr. Mure Fergusson, 
83 each—on playing off, the former won with a duplicate 
ot his morning’s score. Meanwhile in West Lancashire an 
amateur and professional match had been played which 
excited the greatest interest; certainly no better repre- 
sentatives could have been found than Rolland and 
Alexander Herd, on the one hand, Mr. Hilton and Mr. 
John Ball, jun., on the other. The professionals, how- 
ever, were too strong for the Hoylake pair, whom they de- 
feated, after magnificent play, by five holes in the thirty-six. 

The Amateur Championship began on May 9 at Prest- 
wick, and ended in a victory for Mr. P. C. Anderson, a 
young St. Andrews student, who beat Mr. Laidlay by one 
hole in the final. Never was a greater surprise or, we may 
add, a more creditable victory ; for it must be borne in mind 
that the pick of the amateur talent was present on the 
occasion, with one exception, Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
Needless to say, there were exhibitions of golf throughout 
the tournament which must bave satisfied the most captious, 
perhaps the best of all being shown in the latter part of 
the match between Mr. Tait and Mr. Laidlay, who “ finished 
like angels,” as an enthusiast put it. Mr. Tait had pre- 
viously disposed of Mr. Hilton, and probably would have 
turned the tables on bis ultimate conqueror had he pos- 
sessed the mature knowledge of the game (the fruit of many 
a hard tussle) which Mr. Laidlay undoubtedly displays. 
Experience gained the day—a halved match, and an extra 
hole for decision; but the strain was too severe, and very 
palpably affected Mr, Laidlay when he met Mr. Anderson 
in the afternoon. The truth is, the final should be played 
when both are fresh, and might, perhaps, be extended to 
thirty-six holes. Mr. Hilton, though beaten by Mr. Tait 
at Prestwick, retaliated towards the end of the month at 
Sandwich, where he won the St. George’s Challenge Cup in 
165 (a record for that competition), his late conqueror being 
second. The first Ladies’ Championship was played in 
June at Lytham and St. Anne’s, and was chiefly remarkable 
for the short shrift accorded to all and singular her anta- 
gonists by Lady Margaret Scott, who never won a match 
by less than six holes, but did win some by more. Probably 
she could have given odds to every lady in the compe- 
tition. 

The Open Championship, like its predecessor in the 
spring, took place at Prestwick. Again the result was a 
surprise, the winner of the two days’ play, seventy-two 
holes, being William Auchterlonie, a young clubmaker, who 
hails, like the Amateur Champion, from St. Andrews. 
Thus the old city, as is only meet, occupies a proud position 
in the world of golf. A more wretched day than that with 
which the play opened cannot be imagined; rain fell in 
torrents, and under such depressing conditions the rounds 
of 75 and 78 handed in by the English professional, J. H. 
Taylor, and Auchterlonie, are beyond praise. But while 
the latter maintained his good play, the former failed in 
subsequent rounds. In the end, with a total of 322, 
Auchterlonie won the Championship, Mr. Laidlay being 
two strokes worse. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
this gentleman. Here he was in front of every professional 
and amateur hitherto known to fame (with the exception of 
Rolland) ; but, as in the Amateur Championship, himself 
fell a victim to a man almost unknown, though none the 
less a fine player. In fact, almost all through the year, as 


will be apparent, he occupied the tantalizing, but still 
honourable, position of second. 

The St. Andrews Autumn Meeting was especially note- 
worthy, not only on account of individual brilliancy, but also 
by reason of the general excellence of the play as a whole. 


Early in the day Mr. F. G. Tait returned with the magnificent 
score of $0, beating the medal record by two strokes. Know- 
ing this, Mr. 8. Mure Fergusson started on his almost im- 
possible task. With two holes to go (one of them the most 
difficult on the green), he was left with nine to beat Mr. 
Tait. He risked the terrible hazard known as the Station- 
master’s Garden, across which only the very longest drivers 
may venture. The shot was perfect, and some distance 
saved by this short cut. No mistake did Mr. Fergusson 
make afterwards, and the medal was his. Yet, later, he 
might have even suffered defeat at the hands of Mr. Ernley 
Blackwell, who, however, was terribly unfortunate at the 
very hole which ensured Mr. Fergusson’s victory. The 
four best scores were 79, 80, 82, 82; the two last by 
Mr. Blackwell and Mr. Charles Hutchings. The Glennie 
medal, or aggregate score of the two meetings, was won 
by Mr. Fergusson at 162, seven lower than record, which 
was also beaten by Mr. Tait and by Mr. Laidlay with 165 
and 168. ‘Twenty-five players came in at 90 or under; an 
extraordinary and, indeed, unprecedented number. 

Such, then, are the leading incidents of the year, so far as 
competitions are concerned. The classic links of St. Andrews 
are now the property of the Royal and Ancient Club, who, 
however, are prepared to hand them over to the munici- 
pality on repayment of the purchase price, conditionally on 
the latter within a stated time obtaining the necessary sanc- 
tion of Parliament for their acquisition. One or two more 
points deserve mention. Tom Morris, Nestor of golf, on 
the verge of his 72nd year, won a clubmakers’ competition 
in the summer, with a score of 83; the nearest to him 
being William Auchterlonie, the present champion, with 86, 
and Mr. A. F. Macfie and Mr. James Cunningham, jun., 
of Broughty Ferry, reduced the foursome record of St. 
Andrews to 76—38 each way. In the department of 
literature and art Mr. Clark has published a reprint of 
his scarce and valuable book, and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
has rattled the dry bones of controversy on the question 
“Ts golf a first-class game?” to which by the faithful 
but one answer can be returned, albeit Mr. Andrew Lang, a 
veritable heresiarch, has cast in his lot with the Southron. 
Golf has returned to Holland, the land of its birth, as the 
learned tell us ; and coming now to pure art, we note that 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson has somehow succeeded in unearth- 
ing a drawing by Raphael at Venice, which might bo taken 
to represent a golfer, so to speak, in full swing, though the 
club-head is not exactly adapted to the game. But as to 
style, Mr. Hutchinson says, ‘ We shall not go far amiss if 
we strive to realize in our swings this ideal of the great 
designer.” 


MONEY MATTERS 


y ge appointment of Receivers on the application of the 
Directors of the Atchison Railroad Company has sur- 
prised no careful observer. The officials, it is true, have 
asserted again and again of late that a Receivership would not 
be necessary. It is known that they had been in negotiation 
for pecuniary assistance, and doubtless they believed they 
had good grounds for hoping that the money would be 
forthcoming. But the death of Mr. Magoun last week 
put an end to their hopes. He was Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and he was partner in a house which 
has always been greatly interested in the Atchison Company. 
Owing to his death it was felt that the chance of getting a 
sufficient loan had disappeared. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers that the Atchison Company was at one 
time very flourishing, but that it entered into a reckless 
competition with other Companies between the years 1886. 
and 1888, that in consequence it got into insuperable diffi- 
culties, and that in 1889 there had to be a reconstruction. 
Messrs. Baring Brothers, moreover, had long interested 
themselves in the Company, and the collapse of that great 
house was a serious blow to Atchison affairs. As soon 
as the Currency crisis began in the United States early this 
year, it was felt that the Atchison would find it extremely 
difficult to pay its way. It managed, however, to get assist- 
ance enough during the crisis, and, as already said, it was 
in negotiation for a further advance to meet the obligations 
due on New Year’s Day. The negotiations have come to 
nothing, and a Receivership has become imperatively neces- 
sary. The total mileage of the Atchison system is stated 
to be 9,345. The reconstruction of 1889 greatly reduced 
the Company’s liabilities, and it was hoped that, whatever 
might happen, it would always be able to. pay its fixed 
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charges. Even now the Directors say that it is earning 
enough to pay its fixed charges, but that extraordinary 
demands have come upon it during the past few months, and 
so have left it without the requisite funds ; while it is under- 
stood that the Directors themselves have not been able to get 
in all the accounts due to them. Roughly, the obligations 
due on New Year’s Day, including fixed charges, amount to 
9,600,000 dollars, or not far short of two millions sterling— 
not a very large sum for so immense a system, but all the 
same too large a sum to be easily found as things stand at 
present. When the reconstruction was carried out in 1889 
the bondholders were called upon to make very heavy 
sacrifices, and the Messrs. Baring Brothers were severely 
censured, on the ground that they favoured the shareholders 
at the expense of the creditors of the Company. The fear 
that something of the same kind may be done again, no 
doubt, accounts for the heavy fall that has taken place in 
all the securities of the Company of late. But it is hardly 
credible that, after their sacrifices during the past three or 
four years, the bondholders will be asked to make further 
concessions. What is much more probable is that the share- 
holders will be required to submit to an assessment. That 
would seem to bethe fairerplan. If it be true,asthe Directors 
say, that even now the Company is earning its full fixed 
charges, the position is not a very serious one. The Cur- 
rency crisis is at an end, and by-and-by matters will improve 
in the Western States. At present the fall in silver has 
greatly interfered with silver-mining—an important in- 
dustry for the Atchison Company—and the extremely low 
price of wheat has also lessened the exports from the dis- 
tricts served by the Company. Gradually, however, the 
districts served will recover prosperity, and then the finances 
of the Company will slowly improve. But it is not sur- 
prising that the incident has made a very bad impression 
upon the market, and has given rise to a feeling that almost 
all American railroad Companies are mismanaged, Whether 
mismanaged or not, there can be little difference of opinion 
that the practice of incurring heavy floating debts is an 
exceedingly bad and an exceedingly dangerous one. In 
good times, when bankers are willing to lend, it is a tempt- 
ing mode of doing business. But when bad times come, 
and bankers call in their loans, the Companies that incur 
these floating debts find themselves threatened with in- 
solvency. It is to be hoped that the shareholders and bond- 
holders will insist upon a reform in this respect, and that, 
when the new arrangement is carried through, something 
will be done to limit, if not altogether to prevent, floating 
debts for the future. 


Money has again been in strong demand this week. In 
addition to the causes which have been acting upon the 
market for some time past, there are now the usual require- 
ments at the end of the year; and, furthermore, on Wed- 
nesday the last Stock Exchange Settlement of the year 
began. Stock Exchange borrowers had to pay from 3} to 
3? per cent. for advances, and in some cases as much as 
4 percent. The Bank of England did a good business at 
3} per cent., and in the open market the discount-brokers 
paid from 3 to 35 per cent. The discount quotation, how- 
ever, has not changed, remaining about 24 per cent. The 
general opinion is that, as soon as the interest upon the 
National Debt is paid, ease will return to the market, and 
will continue for several months. 


The India Council on Wednesday again offered for tender 
50 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, but 
sold little more than a tenth part of a lakh. Subsequently, 
however, it sold about one-third of a lakh by special con- 
tract. Although, however, the Council was again so un- 
successful, the opinion is gaining ground that the exports 
from India will now largely increase, and that for a few 
months, at all events, there will be a good demand for the 
Council’s drafts. Indeed, telegrams from Bombay state that 
the speculation for the rise in silver has broken down there, 
and that the export prospect is better than it has been since 
the closing of the mints. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that the exports from India will now rapidly in- 
crease, For two or three months trade has been quieter 
than any one expected. Now, however, the rice exports 
from Burmah ought to be on a considerable scale, and the 
cotton exports are likewise beginning, while in a couple 
of months wheat will be sent forward. At the same time 
it is doubtful whether business will be on the usual scale, 
unless there is some recovery in prices in Europe. 


The appointment of Receivers over the Atchison Railway, 


on which we comment above, has been quickly followed by 
the appointment of a Receiver over the New York and New 
England Railway. The Company has been known for a 
considerable time to be in difficulties. It will be recollected 
that when Mr. McLeod was President of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company, he obtained control of 
the New York and New England. Since then the Com- 
pany has been embarrassed. Nobody who has followed 
the course of events can be surprised at the result. There 
are reports that the opponents of Mr. McLeod have 
hurried on the collapse ; but, whether that be so or not, a 
Receivership was inevitable. Naturally, the difficulties of 
these two Companies have made a very bad impression upon 
the market, and there has been a sharp fall in almost all 
securities. The shares of the Louisville and Nashville Com- 
pany in icular have fallen<eriously. It is known that 
there will be no dividend for the half-year now drawing to 
a close, and the failure of the Company to acquire control 
of the Chesapeake, Ohio, and South-Western has also 
caused the market to look unfavourably upon its prospects. 
Our readers have been prepared for embarrassments of the 
kind, and they must not be surprised if other troubles come 
tolight. After such a crisis as the United States has passed 
through there must, as a natural consequence, be numerous 
failures and suspensions. The Continental Bourses likewise 
have been depressed. There has been a heavy fall both in 
Italian and Greek bonds. The fall in Greek is intelligible 
enough ; but nothing has occurred to account for the con- 
tinued selling of Italian. On the other hand, the ratification 
by the Argentine Congress of the agreement made six 
months ago by the Government with the Rothschild Com- 
mittee for the settlement of the debt is very satisfactory. 
It is understood that the Argentine Government has at 
last got a majority in Congress, and that it will proceed 
without delay to settle the railway guarantees. The Home 
Railway market has been quiet, but many operators are 
looking for a sharp fall, because it is evident that the coming 
dividends must be disappointing. We would advise in- 
vestors not to be induced by the unfavourable criticisms 
they are likely to hear for some time to come to throw 
away their property, for we are persuaded that before long 
there will be distinct evidence of an improvement in trade. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 98,5, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }; Indian Sterling Threes 
closed at 983, a rise of }; New South Wales Three and a 
Halfs closed at 95}, a rise of 1; New Zealand Three and a 
Halfs closed at 96, a rise of }; and Victorian Three and a 
Halfs closed at 913, also a rise of }. A Tasmanian Four 
per Cent. loan of 1,000,000/. is introduced. In the Home 
Railway market the movements have been slight, and 
not specially noticeable ; but because of the large attendance 
at Olympia on Boxing Day, Metropolitan Districts have 
risen #, closing on Thursday at 283. There is also a 
rise of 1 in South-Eastern, which closed at 114. In 
the American market there has been a very great 
decline in prices, Atchison shares, which, it will be recol- 
lected, have been falling for many weeks, closed on Thursday 
at 13}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 4}; and the Four per Cent. Gold Mortgage 
bonds closed at 67, a fall of 4. Louisville and Nashville, 
however, have lost even more. They closed on Thursday 
at 44#, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 54. It has been known for a long time 
past by the well-informed that there would be no 
dividend for the current half-year ; but until quite lately 
the market has clung to the belief that a scrip dividend 
would be declared. Erie shares closed at 148, a fall of 14; 
the Second Mortgage bonds closed at 77, fall of 14; Union 
Pacific shares closed at 18}, a fall of 2. Even the good 
dividend-paying shares are very much lower. Thus IIlinois 
Central closed on Thursday at ror}, a fall of 1}. The 
Argentine loans are, of course, higher on the ratification of 
the Debt Settlement by Congress. The ’86 bonds closed 
on Thursday at 67,a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of },and the Funding Loan closed at 714, a rise of 1. 
Amongst Continental securities the most marked advance 
is in Bulgarian Sixes, which closed on Thursday at 93, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1. In the 
better-known Government bonds, however, there is generally 
a decline. French Rentes closed at 98, a fall of 4; Italian 
closed at 79}, a fall of 2; and Greeks of ’81 cl at 29}, 
also a fall of 2. 
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THE THEATRES. 


WHE, some four years ago, 7he Headless Man was 
produced at the Criterion, it was generally felt that 
the run of nine nights at the fag-end of a season did not do 
justice to Mr. Burnand’s work, and its revival has been 
mooted from time to time ever since. The “ Happy 
Thought” about an idiot solicitor is, luckily, not completely 
expressed here, since the leading character is merely one of 
those “ feckless” young men who get on the roll because 
their fathers have been there before them, and are well 
content to receive the profits and leave Le work to their 
managing clerks. Sam Hedley adds to general incapacity 
a complete belief in his own methods and memory, and is 
determined that they shall control every one connected witlr 
him. The result, when the young man suddenly assumes 
command of a large solicitor’s business, undertakes important 
trusteeships, and enters into complicated engagements of 
whose bearings he knows nothing, may be dimly imagined. 
Certainly, Mr. Burnand’s complications cannot be closely 
followed. The conception is supremely humorous, and the 
elaboration not less so. Above all, the piece provides a part 
for Mr. Wyndham which suits his brighter and better style 
to perfection. Nothing in its way could be better than his 
assumption of the headstrong solicitor, who is only impulsive 
to be wrong, and only contemplative, or rather ruminative, 
to be completely muddled. The next best performance is 
that of Mr. Valentine as the suddenly superseded managing 
clerk; Mr. Blakeley is characteristically funny as General 
Bletchingley, and Mr. J. G. Taylor gives an admirable im- 
nation of a garrulous solicitor’s client. We have no 

ult to find with Mr. Atherley’s young barrister, except 
that he seems in the way of “ hugging attorneys,” as it used 


to be called. No counsel who respected himself or feared | 


his benchers would dare to walk in and out of solicitors’ 
offices in wig and gown as he does, and Mr. Burnand as a 
member of the Bar must know it very well. 
At the Haymarket, Mr. Zangwill’s Sia Persons now 
recedes Captain Swift. On the strength of some lines 
m “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” we were led 
to expect a subtle psychological study. Instead of which 
we have a common-place comedietta dealing with the loves 
of a young couple “om have engaged themselves over-night, 
half repented in the morning, each striving to make the 
other break off, and finally coming to the conclusion that 
things might have been worse. Where there is character- 
drawing there must be psychology, and to that extent there 
is psychology here, an 


r. Fred Kerr and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 

Of the pantomime at Drury Lane by Mr. Harry Nicholls 
and Sir Augustus Harris it is unnecessary, on this occa- 
sion, to say much. The subject is Robinson Crusoe, an 
excellent one for pantomime, though it does not seem to 
have inspired the authors as it might have done. The per- 
formance is not one which appeals specially to children, or 
one which children can in some respects understand. To 
be mildly frank, it is not particularly well calculated to 
elevate their elders. There is a handsome. if not very 
novel, procession of kings and queens of England. Instruc- 
tion conveyed in this way is all very well, though per- 
haps out of place. It certainly does not suffice to make a 
Christmas pantomime. 

On the other hand, Cinderella, at the Lyceum, is em- 
phatically an entertainment for children, as is Jack and 
the Beanstalk at the Crystal Palace. In both cases Mr. 
Horace Lennard has written the book and Mr. Oscar 
Barrett has composed and arranged the music. In the 
Lyceum production, the first pantomime produced there 
since the days of E. T. Smith, some five and twenty years 
ago, the nursery story has been pretty faithfully followed, 
the most notable introduction being a black cat, whose 
presence is readily excused for the whimsicalities of Mr. 
Charles Lauri, who plays the part. A most graceful 
and refined Cinderella has been put forward in the 
person of Miss Ellaline Terriss; Miss Clara Jecks has 
exchanged the humorous interpretation of melodramatic 
soubrettes for the shrewish drolleries of a pantomime step- 
mother. Miss Kate Chard sings excellently as the Prince, 
and Miss Alice Brookes makes a sprightly valet. A repe- 
tition of the items in a very complete working cast 
would reveal the names of a number of good workman- 
like actors who do not hail from the music-halls, 


no further. The Duologue was | 
ave for all it was worth, and perhaps for a little more, by | 


and their combined efforts produce highly satisfac- 
tory results, in a positive way, as well as in the con- 
spicuous absence of offence or bad taste. A very charming 
note of colour runs through the scheme of dress and decora- 
tion—a tasteful arrangement of gold, brown, orange, and 
yellow, with, of course, occasional relief. The most am- 
bitious scene, no doubt, is the Bal Champétre; but the 
toilet scene in the Fairy Boudoir is even prettier. In 
this, Miss Minnie Terry, as the Fairy Coquette, spoke her 
lines with remarkable clearness and Mr. Lennard’s 
versification is distinctly better than that of last year; Mr. 
Oscar Barrett’s music is suitable in style and matter, and 
the scene-painting of Mr. Emden and others pretty. Much 
the samme may be said of the book, music, and scenery at 
the Crystal Palace, and it is substantially the work 
of the same competent hands. The story of Jack and the 
Beanstalk has not been adhered to quite so closely as is the 
case with Cinderella, but the mistake of mixing up half a 
dozen independent legends has been avoided. Miss Edith 
Bruce’s former achievements in pantomime are so well 
known that there is no need at this time of day to testify 
to the vivacity with which she plays Jack. Miss Kitty 
Loftus is scarcely less brightly attractive as the Scarlet 
Runner, and her dancing is capital. Not only does the 
commanding figure of Mr. William Hogarth make him 
an imposing King Terror, but his powerful voice and his 
excellent method are of great advantage in his songs. 
His rendering of the “Revenge Song” is especially 
stirring and effective. Mr. Sidney Harcourt as the Widow ; 
Mr. Reuben Inch as the Giant; Mr. Marius Girard as 
Squire Greedgold; and Mr. W. Brunton work with spirit 
and good taste to keep up the humour of the entertain- 
ment. 


REVIEWS. 


KEENE’S HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


7 judge these two volumes fairly the critic must put himself, 
for a short time, in the place of the writer. Mr. Keene tells 
us in his preface that without dwelling minutely on the details 
of battles and sieges, and Oriental crimes and intrigues, he wishes 
to give to students in India and in England a connected view of 
Indian history from Buddhist and Brahminical ascendency down 
to the last Annual Report presented to Parliament on the Moral 
and Material Progress of the dependency. 

To treat this subject in all its fulness, a historian would 
require the space taken up, if not by Kinglake for the Crimean 
War, at least by as many volumes as Mr. Froude. We fully admit 
that every writer is entitled to select the limits and to adjust the 
proportions of each department of his work, just as a proprietor 
can settle the exact dimensions of his new shooting-box, his 
country-house, or his mansion. Nor will any one deny to Mr. Keene 
the possession of literary ability. He has practical knowledge of 
revenue and judicial administration in Upper India. He has 
employed his leisure since retirement from active service in 
research, He is a little too anxious to keep pace with the times, 
and to bring knowledge “ up to date.” But he has made several 
useful contributions to the large store of Indian works already 
in existence. As far as we know, he never wrote a novel based 
on the Mutiny or the Afghan Wars, though he has published 
some poetry under the title of Er Eremo—that is from a 
dusty and dreary station in Upper India—and he has at- 
tained to a certain ease of style. Occasional lapses, especially 
in Vol. ii, are redeemed by connected and pithy paragraphs. 
One chief purpose of the writer is to direct the attention 
of learners to original and more diffuse works. At the 
close of each chapter we find lists of authors to be consulted, 
quite sufficient to satisfy the most voracious reader and the 
most inexorable critic. The arrangement of maps is happy. In 
some Indian works the compilers have been regardless of chro- 
nology, Aryan migrations, Muhammadan raids, and British 
mercantile enterprise. We have seen maps of the Panjab and of 
Upper India, with the three great Presidency towns in huge 
letters, when the bulk of the narrative lay in Central and 
Southern India. Mr. Keene has arranged a series of neat little 
maps showing, in order, the old Hindu capitals which may have 


* History of India from the Earliest Time to the Present Day, for the 
Use of Students and Colleges. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., Honorary M.A. 
Oxon. London: Allen & Co., Lim. 1893. 
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been visited by Megasthenes or been stormed by Alexander; the 
divisions of the Deccan and Upper India at different epochs ; the 
defences of Seringapatam ; the cantonments of Kabul ; the hill 
forts of Nepal; and the scenes of our battles with the bravest and 
most disciplined of our Asiatic opponents, the Akalis and the 
Sikhs. There is a decent index, and the general arrangement of 
the volumes is methodical, and calculated to be of use to the 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service who, at twenty-three, 
having taken high degrees at either University, find that first 
classes in Mods, Finals, or History and Law are no passports to an 
assistant-mastership in one of our public schools or to success at 
the Bar. But still, if asked to pass an opinion on this work as a 
“flistory” of India, we must say, as Bentley said to Pope, 
“Your Homer? Oh! yes, I recollect, a very pretty poem ; but 
you must not call it Homer.” This is a neat and concise narra- 
tive; but it is not history. 

There are certain episodes in Oriental history which, important 
in their results and as preparing the way for organic changes in 
one of the most stationary and conservative portions of the 
universe, no treatment can make other than wearisome. We 
select an example or two. The tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies of our era, beginning with Mahmud the Ghaznevide, and 
covering the dynasties of Lodi and Ghori, fall in this category. 
Sir W. Hunter in his one bulky volume, The Indian Empire, 
tells us in twenty pages quite as much about this period as any 
one need know. The Imperial heads of successive dynasties 
found that their lieutenants set up independent rule in five 
kingdoms, Golconda, Bijapur, Bengal, Ahmednagar, and Bidar. 
Hindus revolted wherever they had a chance. Other Mussul- 
mans poured into India from Central Asia; Turks, Afghans, and 
Mughals, all eager for plunder, all more or less disciplined, all 
ready to march anywhere under the leadership of somebody who, 
as Sir G. Campbell was wont to say, had supplanted his patron 
assassinated his rival, or poisoned his uncle, It is true that 
some of these Viceroys have left behind them splendid specimens 
of Muhammadan architecture; mosques and palaces, stately 
pillars and well-built forts. But in a general way it may be 
roundly asserted that the only period of Mussulman ascendency 
worth detailed study is that which commences with the jovial 
Baber and ends with the crafty Aurungzeb. Some of the 
sovereigns who filled this interval were born rulers. One, 
Jalaluddin Akbar, would have adorned any period of history and 
any throne in ancient or modern times, Ample materials furnished 
by native chroniclers, by Italian adventurers, and by remarkably 
clear-sighted Frenchmen, such as Bernier and Tavernier, throw 
almost as much light on the administration as any historian 
could desire. We see the despot with his harem; his learned 
councillors Hindu and Mussulman, his hall of audience ; his 
policy in land, revenue, and finance, such as we ourselves 
have been glad to adopt and imitate ; his system of administration, 
forcible, vigorous, and fitted to the comprehension of his subjects, 
and yet occasionally disfigured by acts of capricious favouritism 
and sanguinary revenge. It is significant that the death of 
Aurungzeb, to whom many Indian Muhammadans assign the 
highest place in the roll of their sovereigns, is only separated from 
Plassy by fifty years. Some of us have talked with men who 
could give personal recollections of Cornwallis and Wellesley. 
Clive himself may have conferred with astute native politicians 
who had travelled to Delhi and could tell him how Bengal was 
governed in the days of the son of Shah Jehan. 

Another dreary and tiresome period of Indian annals is the 
eighteenth century from Aurungzeb’s death to the time of Hyder 
Ali, Gibbon declared that no pen could render interesting the 
lives of Kings of France who have come down to posterity with 
the ignoble epithets of the Bald, the Fat, and the Simple. Simi- 
larly, there is little to arouse the jaded palate of any reader in 
the history of emperors who reigned for a few months or years, 
aud saw kingdoms and provinces slipping from their grasp 
into other hands. These remarks apply also to events in Southern 
India in the middle of the same century. There is always some- 
thing animated and attractive in the struggle between the French 
and the English in the Carnatic ; while the lofty views of Dupleix, 
the splendid talents of Bussy, and the rising genius of Olive in- 
vest with dignity sieges and skirmishes which can be read in 
extenso in Orme or studied in Colonel Malleson’s excellent History 
of the French in India. But the pretensions of rival native can- 
didates, their intrigues, their position attained without legal 
title, and their rights asserted without any practical possession, 
have always seemed to us excessively dull. All that we care for 
is the result. The battle of Wandewash may not be one of the 
decisive battles of the world, but it finally settled the question 
whether European ascendency in India should be the heritage of 
the Saxon or the Celt. 


In the second volume Mr, Keene may claim to have given a 


connected view of the various English Administrations down to 
the close of Lord Dufferin’s rule. Yet we may ask whether 
the time has really come for a dispassionate estimate of the policy 
of the last three or four Viceroys? It might even be argued that 
eurlier events—such as the Sepoy Mutiny, with the measures 
taken or omitted to be taken in order to stem the insurrection— 
are still occasionally treated with prejudice, partiality, and im- 
perfect knowledge. Matters beyond controversy or question are, 
of course, that battles were skilfully won and that positions 
deemed untenable were gloriously held against overwhelming 
odds by a mere handful of defenders. On the other hand, critics 
may still be found who dispute about greased cartridges, in- 
judicious taxation, and contemptuous treatment of native rights. 
Controversies on these heads are only just being softened by time. 
it is still worse with other measures devised or dragged into 
prominence, under the notion of reconciling British supremacy 
with the advancement of educated natives. Such matters, let us 
say, as the Ilbert Bill, the recent Bengal Tenancy Act, the dis- 
graceful license of the indigenous press, and the invention of 
District Councils and Local Boards, are surely not yet portions of 
the domain of history. Chapters dealing with measures that have 
provoked violent explosions run the risk of being wholly one- 
sided or comparatively colourless, The writer ceases to be an 
historian and must become an annalist or a gazetteer. He ought, 
perhaps, to take one side or the other, but he is not quite in the 
position of a fair judge of results. All we can say of Vol. ii. is 
that it may lead the rising District Officer or the aspiring Secre- 
tary to consider the origin of controversies which, in some form 
or other, are certain to recur, The young Civil Servant will see 
that a cloud has arisen, and that a fresh storm is going to burst. 
Mr. Keene’s book will hardly enable him to determine which 
cause he is to espouse. 

On one or two points, perhaps from the obvious necessity of 
condensation, Mr. Keene’s statements might mislead. At p. 38, 
Vol. i., we are told that Brahmans in the island of Bali, near Java, 
do not now “ practise widow-burning any more than they did in 
India.” Now, the exact state of the case as to the Brahman in 
Bengal and Upper India was this: he was looked on as such a 
saintly and exalted personage that his widow had to immolate 
herself on the pile where his corpse was lying, or not at all. 
A woman of the lower castes, reduced to a household drudge, 
harassed by reversioners impatient of her life interest, and bullied 
by priests, might burn years after the decease of her lord, with 
his pillow case, his musical instrument, or his old slipper; the 
Brahmani could not. Widows of Brahman sepoys killed in the 
Maratha and the Nepal campaigns had to endure a life of disgrace 
and degradation and die in the course of nature. There are 
plenty of instances, in a voluminous old Blue Book on Sati, 
showing that widows of the highest caste saw their husbands die 
one day and ascended the pyre the next morning, amidst the 
clash of cymbals and the shouts of applauding crowds, 

A singular omission occurs at p 178 of the same volume. In 
a catalogue of works bearing on what Mr. Keene rightly terms 
the blunder in Afghanistan of 1840-42, no mention is made of 
the two admirable volumes of Sir John Kaye. The compilations 
cited, such as those of Major Hough, Mohun Lal the Hindu 
convert to Islam, and others, are not to be named with Kaye. 
He has here no rival in historical fidelity and dramatic force. 
We note that the unlucky native who was the subject of the 
deceit to which Clive condescended, appears in this book by his 
right name. Omichund, to any one with any Oriental knowledge, 
has always been a puzzle. The victim of the Red Treaty was a 
Hindu named Amin Chand, and the name is not uncommon at 
this day. 


NOVELS.* 


as “detective story” does not exemplify any very high 
phase of the novelist’s art; but there is a right (and, per 
contra, a wrong) way of setting forth even a detective story, 
and the writer who veils his identity under the personality of 
“ Dick Donovan” can scarcely be congratulated on having gone 


PS es Clue to Capture. By Dick Donovan, London: Hutchinson 


To Let, §c. By B. M. Croker. London: Chatto & Windus. 1893. 

The Jew. From the Polish of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski. London: 
William Heinemann. 1893. 
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- Countess Radna. By W.E. Norris. London: William Heinemann. 
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the best way to work in the volume entitled From Clue to Cap- 
ture. It is all very well to be assured, on the authority of the 
characters with whom he is brought in contact, that Mr. Dick 
Donovan is the most wonderful fellow ever known; but, judging 
by the specimens of his method as here set forth, he appears to 
blunder into the most undeserved success, in accordance with the 
sweet will of the author, but in defiance of such laws of proba- 
bility as even fiction does well to respect. The following of a clue, 
which cannot in work of this kind be too minutely detailed, 
is often scamped or thrust aside in favour of such profound 
observations as the following :—“ ‘Ah!’ I observed, reflectively, 
‘our lives, after all, whatever may be said to the contrary, do 
seem to be governed by some immutable law of destiny, which we 
can no more avoid than we can perform the feat of flying.’” 
These admirable maxims should at once be restored to the copy- 
book from whose headlines they have apparently been borrowed. 
For a wild unconvincing story, displaying an utter absence of 
reality, commend us to that entitled “The Secrets of the Black 
Brotherhood,” wherein we are invited to follow the fortunes of a 
bold and bad old man who disguises himself as his own coach- 
man, in “ false whiskers and moustache, and a wig,” and by the 
exercise of “some strange mesmeric influence” makes his niece 
assist him in a nefarious career of shop-lifting. The moral where- 
of, if moral there be, may perhaps be that we should always mis- 
trust a man whose stable servants wear moustaches and whiskers. 
Certain slips as regards the procedure of the criminal law, as well 
as the fact that Oxford is spoken of as “the College,” are notice- 
able. 


Mrs. B. M. Croker’s Anglo-Indian tales, contained in the 
volume entitled Zo Let, §c., are simple and straightforward yarns, 
to which our main objection is that the author dabbles with 
the supernatural in a half-hearted and unconvincing fashion far 
from inspiring that awe which is her obvious intention. It is, 
perhaps, not wholly the fault either of the writer or of the reader 
that of late a somewhat high standard is demanded of short 
stories of Indian life; comparisons may be odious, but in some 
cases are practically inevitable. It is no longer enough to write 
of “spins” and “ pegs,” of “ Khitmatgars” and “ Chowkidars,” 
and to interlard the dialogue with scraps of native talk; we are 
now accustomed to have our local colour more subtly laid on, 
and to be thrilled by a diablerie which does much more than 
excite a mild and rarely gratified curiosity. 

The flourish of trumpets which presents the late M. Kras- 
zewski’s novel, Zhe Jew, to English readers would be more 
effective if it were blown with more moderation. Besides the 
eulogiums of Mr. Gladstone, who appears to find leisure for 
everything except for conducting the affairs of the nation upon 
constitutional lines, Mr. Edmund Gosse claims for the author 
that he was “of the brood of the giants, to be thought of with 
Lope de Vega, with Voltaire, with Alexandre Dumas, not as 
regards the nature of his writings, but as regards their bulk, their 
volume, their encyclopedic character. The works of Kraszewski 
form a library in themselves.” This is all very well, but a man may 
be a walking encyclopedia, or even a very library, ipsd Bodleiand 
Bodleianior, and yet fail to write a novel which pcssesses the 
power of holding its reader so firmly as will the work of a less 
widely-gifted author ; nor, while making every allowance for what 
this magnum opus may lose by translation, and for the difference 
of temperament between the novel-readers of England and of 
Poland, is it easy to join the chorus of approbation with which 
The Jew has been greeted in the distinguished quarters aforesaid, 
There is a note of unreality first struck in the opening scene in 
the grotto at Sestri-Ponente (where a party of strangers of 
various nationalities introduce themselves to each other, and 
“ swear an eternal friendship”), which is highly reminiscent of the 
most conventional absurdities of Italian opera. We could, more- 
over, in a novel readily spare the profuse allusions to the Penta- 
teuch and the Talmud, for which chapter and verse are given with 
most businesslike attention to detail; but the gravest objection 
we have to the scheme of M. Kraszewski’s romance lies in the 
character of the blameless Polish Jew, its hero, who hovers, in 
most unheroic fashion, on the outskirts of an insurrection he, 
for a long time, has not the pluck to join, and whose love affairs 
display, if possible, even more shilly-shallying than his 
patriotism. 

The troubles of the Polish (and Russian) Jew form also the 
subject-matter of Mr. Edward King’s Joseph Zalmonah, which 
pursues M. Kraszewski’s theme with but slight variations. The 
venue is certainly changed from Warsaw to New York, and the 
enemy to be combated is not “Holy Russia,” but the sweating 
capitalist ; the hero, however, is in both tales a leader of the 
oppressed—the New- Yorker proving far the worthier of that title 
—who, moreover, in each case numbers among his trials and 
temptations those endured by the patriarch Joseph in the house 


of Potiphar. Each of these writers appears to understand 
thoroughly the matter with which he deals; yet the sorrows of 
the Jew, whether in Poland or in the States, strike home but 
feebly to the reader’s sympathies, owing probably in both cases 
to the vacillating attributes of the central figure in whom each 
author has thought fit to embody his modern Hebrew leader of 
men. Indeed, after the perusal of these two books one is left 
doubting whether, after all, the best way of dealing, in fiction at 
all events, with the Polish Jew, be not that adopted by the bur- 
gomaster Mathis of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian—namely, to knock 
him on the head before the story begins. 

If The Venetian Secret produces any sense of disappointment, it 
is because Mr. Lutyens has therein set himself a task impossible 
of fulfilment. Making his plot turn on the discovery of the method 
employed by the old masters of painting, it is, to say the least of 
it, unsatisfying that the “secret” of the title should remain, as of 
course it is not within the author’s powers to prevent it remain- 
ing, as much a secret at the end as at the beginning of his story. 
Constantly expecting, even against the warnings of his better 
judgment, a revelation which never comes, the reader cannot on 
reaching the last pages fail to entertain a suspicion that he has 
been, in the beautifully expressive vernacular of the British 
schoolboy, “ sold,” though it must be confessed few “ sells 5 are 
so pleasantly administered as is this one of Mr. Lutyens’s imagin- 
ing. His characters are agreeably drawn, and are neatly differen- 
tiated, without any trace of exaggeration, though there is, we 
confess, some lack of subtlety and originality in their schemes of 
villainy. 

Somewhat oddly, the story of Signor Verga’s which makes least 
impression on us among his tales of Sicilian peasant life is that 
which, as the foundation of Mascagni’s opera, has made the tour 
of the civilized world. For grip and force of characterization we 
much prefer to the Cavalleria Rusticana the “ Red-headed Malpélo ws 
and “ Nedda.” There is nothing particularly new in the main idea 
of either of them. We have met before with the boy hopelessly 
misunderstood and undervalued by all his surroundings who turns 
out to have true grit in him after all, as we have with the peasant 
girl who strays from the paths of virtue; but, inasmuch as good 
tales will bear telling and re-telling in varying forms, the sorrows 
of Malpélo and Nedda never grow too old to find sympathetic 
readers, 

A novel wherein the miseries of an ill-assorted marriage are 
varied by an underplot concerning “the poverty-stricken young 
lover . . . a fair maiden, a pair of worldly parents, and an un- 
attractive, eligible suitor,” can hardly be said to suffer from 
excess of originality ; but The Countess Radna, which its author 
not unjustly describes as “an unpretending tale,” avoids, by the 
grace of its style and the pleasant accuracy of its characterization, 
any suspicion of boredom. There is some suggestion of the lay- 
figure about its hero, the young English squire who foolishly 
marries in haste the Hungarian Countess, preternaturally rich 
and preternaturally beautiful, and duly repents at leisure through- 
out three volumes ; and the Countess herself appears rather to 
be dominated by the exigencies of the story than to be its moving 
spirit. Indeed, the main interest of these pages lies in the cha- 
racters—subordinate, according to the author's scheme—of Frank 
Innes, the young Government clerk who proposes to win fame, 
fortune, and a lady-love with the aid of his tenor voice, and of 
the lady-love in question, Lady Florence Carey, the daughter of 
an impecunious Earl and Countess, who are for obtaining the 
highest price procurable for her in the matrimonial market. 
Now there is, as we have hinted, nothing new in this combination 
of personages and events; but the material, let its age be what 
it may, is deftly used, and the sketches of character are, to use 
the cant phrase of the day, thoroughly “ up to date.” The sug- 
gestion of slanginess without vulgarity in the character of Lady 
Florence is given with a light, but decisive, touch which is among 
the most valuable of a novelist’s gifts. Mr. Norris also deserves 
to be warmly congratulated on having shown himself able to 
introduce into his pages a decided flavour of politics without 
being betrayed into either rancour or personality—a feat which 
other novelists are constantly showing to be far more difficult of 
achievement than it ought to be. 

The hardiest spirit may well quail before the stupendous task 
of giving any accurate idea of what is, apparently, the first-fruits 
of Mr. Duthie-Lisle’s imagination, The Heirloom. Our author 
starts by informing us, in his preface, that “none know better 
than the true novelist” (meaning, apparently, thereby himself ) 
“that the wildest schemes which his imagination can conceive, 
the marvellous combinations which a turn of the magic kaleido- 
scope of eventualities, and what we misname fortune, may pro- 
duce, are again and again out-acted in real life.” When he 
had thus, on behalf of his imagination and of the kaleidoscope, 
thrown down a challenge to nature, we were somehow not 
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over-surprised to find him dubbing Wales by the elegant peri- 
phrasis of “bijou Britain,” and betraying the extent of his 
botanical knowledge by speaking of the “ ever-tremorous foliage of 
the asp.” Then we encounter an only son, who is the “heir 
presumptive ” of his father to the ancestral estates; from which 
we gather that Mr. Duthie-Lisle has no notion of the meaning 
attached, whether by lawyers or laymen, to the term in question. 
Anon the imagination and kaleidoscope run riot over the family 
portraits “of Hubert de Gonault, in the chain armour of the 
Crusaders, to whom family history and tradition had given 
credit for valorous deeds when serving under the lion banner of 
England with Richard I.”; and “the portrait of Leofric, and 
near it that of Calenia his wife, which in the family muniments 
were stated, both by Geoffrey of Monmouth and also by Guttyn 
Owain, to be in Saxon times the earliest representatives of the 
race.” Such a picture gallery would of a truth out-Wardour- 
Street Wardour Street, and dispute the palm for artistic ex- 
cellence and historical accuracy with the wonderful simulacra of 
the Scottish kings at Holyrood. These remarkable pages are, 
moreover, adorned with moral reflections on men and things— 
for a taste, “ filial and maternal love—-a love which grows not 
one whit more strongly within the breast of the free white 
mother than within the dark bosom of the negro or the slave.” 
Or, again, “How cruel and thoughtless often seems to us the 
hand of fate! How inscrutable are its decrees! As inscrutable 
they seem to us as the visage of the Sphinx, which through 
countless generations, ever with unchanging and stony aspect, 
smiles almost mockingly at the vicissitudes of men.” We have 
scarcely left ourselves space to speak of the strange personages 
with which the world of Mr. Duthie-Lisle’s imagination is 
peopled, but we cannot resist quoting his description of his heroine 
as she sat 
‘surrounded by, I may say enveloped in, the voluminou’ 
clouds of her gauzy summer tire, decked out coyly here and 
there with ruddy bunching ribbon bows of brilliant hues, 
her young face radiant with the charm combined, of ex- 
citement of the flush of healthfulness of exquisite natural 
beauty which was hers, heightened and intensified by the 
overflow of happiness and the joyousness of youth, she looked 
like some picture, some fully-coloured painting almost, over 
which the artist had shed an inexpressible colouring of light, 
such a model at once, of rustic and refined, and perfect loveli- 
ness, than an artist would have caught at were he in search 
of his ideal.’ 


Truly a man who can write like that (and there is plenty more 
of such stuff in the pages of The Heirloom) is justified in backing 
himself at any odds, with or without the assistance of a kaleido- 
scope, against Nature and all her works, 


THREE MILITARY BOOKS.* 


ve assert that a force halted in its camp has need of outposts 
would seem even to lay minds a mere truism, and at this 
time, when tactics are so closely studied, it might appear super- 
fluous to write a little book to say so. Yet this elementary rule 
has been often disregarded, and the consequences of neglecting it 
crop up with astonishing persistency in the records of almost 
every campaign. The German shells surprised the French at 
their breakfasts round Vionville, just as they came tumbling into 
their cooking pots about dinner-time a few weeks later at Beau- 
mont. The tale of our operations near Suakin reveals similar 
carelessness on the part of a general carefully selected for his 
assumed capacity ; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
whenever we have met with disaster in our numerous little wars, 
neglect in some shape or other of obviously necessary precautions 
has brought about our ruin. In spite, therefore, of all the 
examinations and all the text-books and lectures with which we 
ply our officers, the late Mr. Gordon was amply justified in 
adding another to our list of manuals when he published the 
little book before us. There is nothing new or original to be 
found in it, because its subject has been exhausted long ago; 
but the hints are put in such a practical way, and are so aptly 
expressed, that they have more chance of being remembered than 
their prototypes which have done duty in more pretentious works. 
The method of ensuring attention is the same that has been often 
before adopted by our author. Principles are first laid down, and 
then questions and answers on them are provided, by means of 
which the student can refresh his knowledge and test his memory, 


* On Outpost Duty: What to Do and How to Do It. Compiled by 
William Gordon. Aldershot: Gale & Polden, 1893. 
- Guard. By Major Quayle-Jones. Aldershot: Gale & Polden. 
1893. 
Catch 
shot: Gale & Polden 


Questions in Infantry Dril. By Lieut. D’Arcy-Evans. Alder- 
1893. 


The pamphlet will, we feel certain, be of great value both tocom- 
missioned and non-commissioned ranks, although we imagine that 
it is for the special benefit of the latter that Mr. Gordon has 
laboured. Indeed, the fact that his little work has attained a 
ninth edition is a sufficient proof that it has been appreciated as 
it deserves to be, and renders our praising it unnecessary. 

While the practical value of studying outpost duties may ap- 
pear to the soldier in his barracks in these peaceful days perhaps 
somewhat problematical, or at least not of pressing urgency, what 
he has to do when on guard is not likely to be so regarded, 
We have, alas! still some garrisons where it would appear that 
men are quartered simply to satisfy the voracious demands 
of “Sentry-go!” To find himself three nights of the week 
out of bed is not a very infrequent experience for a foot-soldier 
in our service. It is true that Sir Evelyn Wood succeeded during 
his reign at Aldershot in materially lessening the number of 
guards, and that his initiative has been followed up to some 
extent at other places; but there remains still a wide field to be 
conquered, and room for more energy in the same direction. 
Many non-commissioned officers and men new to their work will 
heartily, therefore, thank Major Quayle-Jones for having placed 
the whole duty of man (on guard) in a small compass, and the 
tiny volume, we may be sure, will become the inseparable 
companion of many a young soldier at the beginning of his 
career. But it is not only the rank and file who will welcome 
it. The beardless second-lieutenant, tremblingly awaiting the 
advent of “ grand rounds,” will consult it too, and will feel better 
able to face the field-oflicer when he has thoroughly schooled 
himself in the part he has to play by the aid of its paragraphs. 
And we must not minimize the responsibilities which the young 
shoulders have to bear, or lightly regard the problems our youth- 
ful hero has to solve. Imagine the eager mind, fresh from the 
study of the differential calculus or the terrors of the examination- 
room, confronted with such questions as are set to test his 
knowledge at the end of the book. ‘ How does a sentry in his 
box salute?” “Should prisoners in confinement be exercised, 
and, if so, how?” “ You have charge of several drunken men, 
how would you act?” How, indeed; but read the hints 
Major Quayle-Jones supplies you with, and trust to them and the 
proverbial luck of beginners to pull you through. 

We are not astonished that Lieutenant D’Arcy-Evans 
thinks it necessary to supply the army with Catch Questions 
in Infantry Drill. Drill-books have succeeded one another 
with such bewildering rapidity of late in our service, and 
new rules have been introduced so frequently to be abolished 
a few months later, that even careful soldiers find it hard 
to keep abreast of the times. Why “catch questions” should 
be possible or necessary in the work of an army which we are 
often told is trained nowadays on purely practical lines, is as 
incomprehensible as some of the manuals we have of late been 
favoured with themselves. We have been told again and again 
that modern soldiering is conducted on the basis that everything 
but what is useful in the presence of the enemy is to be elimi- 
nated from it. The evolutions of our fathers, we are confidently 
assured, were ridiculously involved and intricate, they are sneered 
at as mere theatrical pomp, and our battalions are now manceuvred 
(so we are told) on the most common-sense principles, How then, 
we would ask, do Catch Questions and such works as Infantry 
Drili Made Easy become a necessity? That they are so is 
proved by the demand creating the supply. Yet our battalions 
in the Peninsula and the Crimea did not need their drill ex- 
plained to them in special school-books, and we are told that 
their movements were pedantic and involved. We commend the 
study of this problem to the gentlemen who compile our manuals 
in Pall Mall. They can read the signs of the times as well as we, 
and will perhaps be able to interpret them. But Mr. D’Arcy- 
Evans might with advantage rewrite his preface. It would be 
easy to set a number of “catch questions” with reference to his 
opening sentence :— 


‘In submitting the following, it is well understood that the 
number of questions as regards drill might be legion; how- 
ever, a line may be drawn, and perhaps the following may be 
found by the non-commissioned officer (for whom they are 
specially intended) to be of a class which might escape his 
closest observation.’ 


IN A NORTH-COUNTRY VILLAGE.* 


S° much has been written or spoken, “said or sung,” of the 
vast, and indeed disintegrating, change that has been 
brought about in English rural life by depressed agriculture, 


* In a North-country Village. By M. E. Francis. London: Osgood 
Melivaine, & Co. 1893.' 
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School-Board teaching, and the absorption by towns of the pith 
and marrow of the country population, that the short stories and 
sketches by Mrs. Francis may occasion surprise in many readers. 
In a recent brief notice of this clever volume, we spoke of the 
agricultural village and district so vividly portrayed in it as a 
well-contented world, unshadowed by depression. The scene, 
however, lies not in some purely agricultural county, or some 
remote district innocent of the levelling influences of large towns 
and comparatively little invaded by railroads. Thornleigh, the 
village described by Mrs. Francis, whose folk are drawn with 
such skill and sympathy as recall the art of Crabbe himself, is 
situated within eight miles of one of the largest manufacturing 
towns in the North of England. Yet this village has preserved 
its independence of character, its primitive ways, its native 
“ humours,” entirely uncontaminated by urban society, as if it 
were not eight, but eighty, miles from a town of factories and steam 
machinery. Mrs. Francis has more than justified her assertion 
that Thornleigh possessed its full share of notable persons. Her 
studies of the “characters” of the village—men and women, 
farmers and labourers, shopkeepers, children, and so forth—are 
obviously drawn from the life. They live in the pages of her 
book, and interest us with something of masterful insistence, so 
strong and so sympathetic are these sketches of the lights and 
shadows, the comedy and tragedy of rural society. Humour and 
pathos are elements indissolubly blended in the pictures, while 
the North-country speech invests the stories with an additional 
piquancy of tone. “Eh, hasn’t Canon been bargin’ awful this 
morning?” was the kind of comment heard when the 
pastor of the Thornleigh flock had taken some one to task in his 
“few words” before sermon. ‘ Th’ Canon” was a court of final 
appeal to whom all things were submitted. He once rescued 
“ Jack o’ Gillyf’ers” from a ditch into which he had fallen when 
drunk, and conveyed him home. The villagers made a sad mis- 
take on this occasion, seeing the lurching couple working their 
devious way in the dusk. They took the sober Canon to be “ lax 
in his gaiters, laxer in his gait,” as a poet, who would have de- 
lighted in these sketches, is supposed to have sung. “ What 
mak’ o’ drunken chap Jack o’ Gillyf’ers had gotten howd of?” 
they asked of one another. Jack o’ Gillyf’ers—so named as the 
cultivator of a field of wallflowers—is the hero of a charming 
story. He hasa shrewish wife, who reminds him every day of 
the year of his one, his annual, weakness, which is that he never 
fails to get drunk when he attends the yearly dinner of the 
village friendly society. Once, when the feast-day came round, 
she locked up his Sunday clothes. In a fury, “to shame her,” 
he goes in his work-a-day things, with the usual result. His 
wife finds him dead drunk near the stocks, and fastens him 
in them as a punishment. He is released by friends but 
cannot forgive the affront, and makes off to the nearest town, 
where he manages to live until the next spring. Then one 
day he sees a girl selling wallflowers, and the scent of the 
flowers urges the old fellow home, where he finds his wife 
apparently dying. She receives him with such Christian meek- 
ness that he feels there is no hope for her life. She revives, how- 
ever, and resumes her old nagging, calling him ‘ Owd dunder- 
head!” which fills him with exquisite rapture. It is a delightful 
story, told with admirable humour. 


From the pathetic to the ludicrous is but an easy step in the 
rustic mind. In the affecting story of “ Gaffer's Child” we are 
told how the Canon, who had a keen eye for the proprieties of 
the village, visited poor Betsy, an elderly and lonesome orphan, 
and impressed upon her the necessity of her marrying the lodger, 
Ned Gill, or sending him away. They married, and were happy 
ever after; rearing an adopted baby. When Betsy lost her 
mother, a short time after her father’s death, she cried to think 
“ if it had been the Lord’s will to ha’ took her at the same time 
as Feyther, she needn’t have had but the one buryin’,” but found 
comfort in the thought that, as it was to be, it was well it had 
happened before her “ blacks” had worn out. This kind of rural 
philosophy is humorously illustrated in the entertaining story of 
Jim Orrell and the boggart. “I'd been up yonder,” he says, 
“at Granny Gibson's seein’ a pig as she had as were sick. It 
were at th’ last, poor beast, an’ I towd her she'd best send 
for butcher to fetch it away. An’ Granny took it very well 
—she’s rale religious, is Granny. ‘The will o’ the Almighty be 
done!’ says she, ‘an’ arter all the Lord’s good. It might 
ha’ been one o’ the lads!’” Mr. Morris, in his book on York- 
shire dialects, tells similar stories. We are minded of a some- 
what brutal instance that occurred in an Eastern county. A 
man, who had long been dying and was surrounded by his 
relatives, suddenly lifted up his eyes, as the last moments were 
supposed to have arrived, with an expression of joyful resig- 
nation, as it was thought, though the object of attraction was 
a fine flitch of bacon hanging in the wide chimney-place. He 


wished to have a rasher or two cut and cooked for him, as he 
informed his anxious wife. “ You can’t have it, you old gowk,” 
was the reply; “that’s not for you, it’s for the funeral,” 
Such brutality is almost wholly unconscious in such folk. In 
the extremely touching story which Mrs. Francis calls “ Aunt 
Jinny” there is something revolting, though absolutely un- 
exaggerated, in the brutality of the second Mrs. Rutherford, who 
drives her husband’s kindly old aunt into the workhouse, and 
treats her infamously. Yet this callous woman becomes the 
object of Thornleigh sympathy in the end—a misplaced sympathy 
that is undeniably humorous. It arises from the discovery that 
the corpse she had buried, in the belief that it was that of her 
first husband, was a stranger's, and her husband yet lived while 
she had committed bigamy. “An’ to think that she spent all 
that money in buryin’ a man as was no kin to her; eh, she had 
seen trouble, poor soul!” 


A CATALOGUE OF MR. GOSSE’S LIBRARY.* 


ANY bibliophiles will, no doubt, regret that the admirable 
Catalogue lately issued by the Ballantyne Press—a very 
perfect modern instance of “ book-building ”—should refer to so 
small a portion of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s library. The owner, 
however, had some very excellent reasons for the segregation in 
print of his more valuable tomes. Under its exclusive conditions 
the collection catalogued by Mr. Lister may be said to be in 
many respects absolutely unique. It is one which could only 
have been gathered by one possessing very particular knowledge, 
and occupying a very special position in the world of letters. 

In point of numbers, perhaps also in point of value—estimated 
by the everyday bibliopolist’s gauge—Mr. Gosse’s library cannot 
be compared with those of the Great Book Collectors; it apparently 
contains no priceless incunable, no purely typographical trea- 
sures, It is the “ working library ” of one who will long remain 
known as a special authority on certain phases of literature, 
who “knew what he wanted” from the moment he began collect- 
ing, and who succeeded in accumulating what he wanted. One 
of these objects of research, for instance, were the first editions of 
the Restoration Dramatists; and in this department at least, 
no doubt also in some others, Mr. Gosse’s collection is without a 
rival, public or private, It would be almost a sufficient account 
of its quality to simply recall the fact that but for the existence 
of such a collection (and the generosity of its master to fellow- 
workers in his own field) several of the best modern texts of 
these playwrights would not have been edited. 

Amid certain introductory remarks the owner recounts how in 
the course of a bibliophilic conversation with a certain University 
librarian, the latter remarked that the silliest people who collect 
books might be considered benefactors to their species if they only 
would catalogue their collections. Whereupon, says Mr. Gosse, 
good-naturedly, “this particular silly person asked no more; 
like Pill-Doctor Herdal, he said to himself (‘with sparkling 
eyes’) I will! I will!” And so it came to pass that he did 
become a benefactor to his species—by which term we mean to 
denote scholars and bibliophiles at large—for it can be argued 
that a valuable collection once catalogued in print becomes for 
the timea national treasure ; and in the hereafter has every chance 
of being traced, in spite of the inevitable transfer or dispersal 
which is the ultimate fate of private libraries. 

But, within a narrower circle, and more immediately, the 
appearance of this goodly volume, grateful to the bibliognostic 
eye—like a well-ordered jewel, simple and sober at first appear- 
ance, but chastened to the innermost detail—may prove a special 
delight to many. In an unpremeditated manner this Catalogue, 
jealously condensed though it be, gives, so to speak, a fresh glow 
of reality to some of Mr. Gosse’s earlier studies of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century men and books; more especially to that 
delightful bundle of essays gathered together under the title of 
Gossip in a Library. Here will be recognized at their post, in 
the solemn order of bibliographical description, most of the curious 
tomes referred to in the “ Gossip”; some monstrous wise, others 
quaintly foolish; some known to every student of book-lore, 
others mere ephemeral scribblings, but all equally rich themes, in 
the essayist’s hands, for learned yet lightly fanciful tattle. And 
their familiar appearance, at long intervals, amidst the brilliant 
ranks of first or rare editions, will suggest fleeting visions of the 
further “Gossip” which the owner, who looks upon them as 
forming his “ working library,” may yet have in store for the 
future delight of book-lovers. 

Rare books, once said M. de Voltaire, are worth nothing, since 


book. 


* A Catalogue of a Portion of the Library of Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. By R. J. Lister. Privately printed for the 
sr-bscribers at the Ballantyne Press, London. 1893. 
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if they were worth anything, they would not be rare. As a col- 
lector, and on behalf of his species, Mr. Gosse once demolished this 
plausible theory in one pithy sentence, and resumed the whole 
question of scarce and neglected books. “We know better 
nowadays; we know how much there is in them which may 
appeal to only one man here and there, and yet to him with a 
voice like a clarion, There are books that have lain dormant for 
a century, and then have spoken with the trumpet of a prophecy.” 
These were some of the prefatory remarks to the Gossip in a 
Library. In the present Catalogue of this same Library many of 
those obscure, yet potentially eloquent, books have reached their 
hour, found their place, and now, in that place, await the man 
who is to make them speak anew. 

Nor is it only under the head of long gone and forgotten authors 
that entries flash out and draw the bookman’s eye. Among the 
bookish treasures of a successful man of letters, a large place 
must necessarily be held by records of literary friendship. In the 
guise of fiortture, leavening this solid record of collecting perse- 
verance, appear here and there, chronicled in connexion with 
modern first editions, joyous bevies of epigrams and conceits, 
verses dedicatory, critical, or otherwise personal, from the pen of 
men already great, who yet may become greater. 

Indeed, the volume itself is introduced by inedited lines from 
a poet of standing like Lord De Tabley. No doubt, in closing a 
book curious to read and delightful to handle, every subscriber 
will be ready to endorse the opinion of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
expressed 

“Upon perusal of this work,” 
in extempore rhyme of Hudibrastic quaintness :— 
I doubt your painful Pepants who 
Can read a dictionary through ; 
But he must be a dismal dog 
Who can’t enjoy this CATALOGUE! 


ASIATIC CHOLERA.* 


R. WALL'S monograph on Asiatic cholera appears very 
opportunely at the present time; but it must not on that 
account be classed among those medical books which are manu- 
factured for the occasion to catch the public eye and advertise 
their authors. It is a serious work, the result of many years’ 
labour and thought, and a real contribution to medical literature. 
Dr. Wall is too modest to say so; but he brings to bear on the 
subject a fulness of clinical knowledge to which few living 
physicians can lay claim. As an army surgeon in the Indian 
Medical Service he has had ample experience of cholera in the 
East, and has subsequently pursued the study of it with enthu- 
siasm through all the more recent epidemics in various European 
countries. The result is a thoroughly practical little treatise, 
brought quite up to date, and presented in an unusually com- 
pendious form. Medical men who have no personal experience 
of cholera will find it full of valuable information for the bedside 
and post-mortem room, and even the most experienced may read 
it with interest and profit. 

The first two chapters are the least satisfactory portion of the 
book. They are devoted to a rather meagre history of Asiatic 
cholera, and some decidedly perfunctory remarks on the way it 
spreads, together with the influence of climate, season, soil, and 
geographical position. Evidently Dr. Wall has lacked either 
time or inclination to discuss these topics as they deserve. The 
historical section is even not free from error. For instance, the 
dates mentioned in connexion with last year’s epidemic in Russia 
are incorrect in themselves, and doubly misleading by being 
given in the old style without any mention of the fact. That, 
however, is a small matter, which could easily be put right. 
More serious fault may be found with his inadequate explanation 
of the relation between the cholera that had been familiar to 
European physicians for centuries and that which came from 
India in 1830. His view seems to be that there is only one 
cholera, which always comes from the East, and that this was 
the cholera of the ancient writers. “That it has often been 
absent from Europe for long periods,” he says, “so that genera- 
tions have passed away without having had experience of it, 
explains, we think, fully the fact that when it appeared in 
Europe early in this century, after a long absence, it was re- 
garded very generally as a new disease.” We think it explains 
nothing of the kind. The argument is thoroughly unscientific, and 
made up of assumptions. Dr. Wall says “after a long absence.” 
What absence ? When was it present? What evidence is there 
that Asiatic cholera, as we know it, with its irresistible march 


* Asiatic Cholera: its History, 9. Pathology, and Modern Treatment. By 
A.J. Wall, M.D. London: H. K. Lewis. 1893. 


and overwhelming mortality, was ever present in Europe before 
1830? Could it pass without any record, without any traditional 
terrors attached to the name? Quite impossible. Centuries 
would not wipe out the story, as they have not wiped out the 
Plague. The cholera known to Europe before 1830 was clearly 
that which is now called cholera nostras ; but Dr. Wall only says 
about this, “It would seem also that the word cholera has been 
applied at times to cholera nostras—a simple diarrhea.” The 
last words give the key to his false position; he will not allow 
that cholera nostras is a specific disease at all, and, therefore, the 
cholera of the old writers must have been Asiatic. Now the 
disease described by Celsus in the first century as “cholera,” by 
Sydenham in the seventeenth as “cholera morbus,” and by Sir 
Thomas Watson in the nineteenth as “English cholera,” is 
obviously one and the same ; and it is as obviously neither Asiatic 
cholera nor a simple diarrhoea. Sir Thomas Watson expressly 
says so. Both he and Sydenham regarded it as a specific 
disease, generally sporadic, but occasionally assuming an epidemic 
form; and two more acute observers never lived. The essential 
distinction between the terrible Asiatic cholera and the compara- 
tively harmless home-grown (nostras) variety, which resembles it 
so closely in individual cases, is a problem of great scientific interest 
and still greater practical importance; it will certainly not be 
solved by begging the question, and pretending that there is no 
problem. Over and over again epidemics of Asiatic cholera have 
started insidiously in European towns with cases which could not 
be distinguished from those which occur every year and mean 
nothing. Dr, Wall’s view that there is no real resemblance is 
contradicted by experience, and only tends to further obscure an 
already dangerously obscure point in practical medicine—which 
must be our excuse for dwelling so long on the question. 

Chapters iii, iv., and v., which deal, respectively, with the 
symptoms, pathology, and treatment of cholera, form the main 
part of the volume, and are admirable. Dr. Wall here draws 
upon the stores of his own observation, and focusses his exten- 
sive knowledge in a very clear and instructive manner. In the 
chapter on Symptoms he gives detailed notes of a number of 
typical cases, which illustrate the great diversity shown by the 
course and aspect of the disease in different individuals and in 
different epidemics. “In Asiatic cholera,” he says, “ we have to 
do with the results of a very complex morbid state, manifesting 
itself in many different ways, which require much careful study 
for their recognition.” This penetrating observation deserves 
particular attention, because in most of the text-books the sym- 
ptoms are all lumped together in a haphazard sort of way, and 
the physician who is not familiar with cholera may be easily 
misled by the absence of some phenomena which, he is told, are 
typical. As Dr. Wall points out, cholera has many points of 
analogy with typhoid fever; it is a specific enteritis complicated 
by accompanying lesions, which mainly affect now this and now 
that organ, with corresponding symptoms. The classification 
of the principal types, given by him in the section on Pathology, 
is, we think, both sound and luminous, 

The chapter on Treatment is very full and quite up to date. 
Dr. Wall is an uncompromising opponent of the purgative treat- 
ment in the premonitory stage. “All purgatives,” he says, 
“are highly dangerous.” His advice is to “stop the diarrhwa 
and vomiting at the earliest possible moment.” “ We have met 
with no physician with a large practical acquaintance with 
cholera who has not thoroughly endorsed this view.” It is 
debateable ground, but for our part we believe Dr. Wall to be 
perfectly right. In every severe epidemic of cholera a vast 
number of people, without being seriously ill, complain of 
diarrhea, Those who stop it have no further trouble, but those 
who encourage it often go on to the fatal disorder. In further 
stages of the disease Dr. Wall is rather a believer in the value 
of saline injections, for the use of which he gives very detailed 
instructions. But he insists still more on the warm bath. 
“ Judiciously used, the warm bath is one of the most powerful 
means we possess of relieving the acutest symptoms of cholera.” 
His observations about drugs will be found especially discrimi- 
nating and valuable. 

The last two chapters deal with the etiology of cholera and 
the methods of arresting epidemics. In the former he de- 
livers at considerable length an acute and caustic attack on 
Koch’s position and the comma bacillus. In the main we 
agree with him, and particularly when he insists on the 
folly of waiting for a diagnosis from bacteriology. But it 
is one thing to criticize the bacillus and another to give 
it up altogether. Some means of diagnosis is needed, at least 
in Europe, beyond clinical observation. Waiting for bacterio- 
logical cultures is disastrous, but waiting for an epidemic death- 
roll is throwing up the game. The only alternative is to 
declare Asiatic cholera on the symptoms of one or two cases, 
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That may be a light thing to do in India; but would Dr. Wall 
care to undertake all the immense social and commercial 
responsibility attaching to such a declaration in Europe, solely 
on the strength of his own clinical observations? - Clearly the 
right thing to do is to act as if every suspicious case were cholera, 
but not to declare it as such until you are certain, and towards 
certainty the bacillus of Koch is at least valuable contributory 
evidence. Dr. Wall’s remarks about preventive measures are 
sound and sensible, but more suited to the general public than to 
experts, for whom they do not enter sufficiently into detail. 
English medical officers-of-health who know their work—and we 
= happy to think most of them do—have nothing to learn from 
im. 


LADY BLESSINGTON AND LORD BYRON.* 


N° small part of Lady Blessington’s remarkable reputation 

was gained in a world of fashion that despised not art and 
patronized letters. Her novels were once read with zest and 
applauded by everybody. Now there are few persons who could, 
without consulting some library catalogue, name their titles, 
Her sketches of society and travel, her Idler in Italy and her 
Idler in France, have long since suffered extinction. Like the 
glories of Gore House, they have become memories only, and, of 
all Lady Blessington’s writings, the Conversations with Lord 
Byron is the sole survivor. It would be unjust to a notable book, 
which has been a good deal neglected by recent writers on Byron, 
to attribute this survival entirely to the influence of an illustrious 
name, as if Lady Blessington’s record were that of an idler in 
Genoa—light, frivolous, superficial, and nothing more. True it 
is that Lady Blessington does not altogether present herself in 
the relations of a reverent Eckermann to the poet in the “Con- 
versations.” She knew her public too well not to provide such 
sops as are a continual feast to shallow natures and little 
minds, of which, indeed, when her book appeared, stupidity and 
malignity made as much as it is conceivable stupidity and 
malignity may. After all, there is little in Lady Blessington’s 
notes on the Casa Saluzzi and the poet’s household for this kind 
of person to feast upon. It cannot be denied, we fear, that with 
regard to bedroom furniture Byron’s taste was deplorable, yet it 
is possible, without any excess of charity, to look upon the defect 
as no proof of moral obliquity or a depraved heart. We can still 
read Cain without being crushed by the recollection of Byron's 
odd fancy for many mirrors and much gilding. Lady Blessington 
vannot be said to err on the side of leniency in her observations 
on the poet’s faults and foibles, yet all she says is in agreement 
with the terse and good-humoured judgment of Byron's character 
which Scott pronounced many years earlier. Indeed, in this 
matter she is of the same mind as all those who really knew the 
poet—and the number of them is not greater than the number 
of those who really knew Shelley. She presents the “spoiled 
child” view of Byron, not in a superficial manner—as many 
have done—but in its true significance. She is not content 
with noting that it was extremely difficult to know Byron 
with any certitude of conviction, but, with genuine insight, 
she reveals some of the sources of the difficulty. She shows 
an understanding, rare at the time, and rare even now, of 
the exact sense in which it is true that Byron was, as Scott re- 
marked, le fanfaron des vices quil n'avait pas, There is shrewd 
sense, as well as wit, in the observation “He considers the can- 
dour of his confession as an amende honorable”; and not less 
sound is her judgment of the inconsistencies of conduct and speech 
into which Byron was led, partly by his schoolboyish love of 
mystifying, and partly by the mischievous desire, equally school- 
boyish, to irritate the fretful precisian and the curious imper- 
tinent. He was animated, too, by the same spirit that impelled 
Shelley to fence himself about—as the late Lord Houghton happily 
remarked—to keep off tedious fools, by writing himself down 
“atheist,” and so forth. To this very day, tedious fools have 
persisted in misapprehending these defensive tactics of both poets, 
either in the way of solemn reprehension, or by exalting to the 
highest importance matters that are of quite secondary signifi- 
ance in the estimate of character. Lady Blessington penetrates 
the Byronic system of entrenchments. She knows it is composed 
partly of humorous assumptions, partly of graceless fictions ; built 
up, no doubt, in part by an imaginative process, yet not the 
less credibly substantial on that account from the poet's 
standpoint. Her discernment carries her beyond the piercing of 
the surface, and enables her to distinguish both the elusive and 
the deeper and more essential characteristics of the poet’s complex 
nature. 


* A Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess 7 


Blessington. A new edition, revised and annotated. London: Bentley 
Son. 1893. 


The literary merit of Lady Blessington’s book has not, we 
think, been generally recognized, and has certainly never been 
over-rated. There is not a little in it that amounts to true 
portraiture, with much valuable suggestion. It is possible, by 
disconnecting certain passages, to evolve from the “ Conversa- 
tions ” a portrait of the poet that is decidedly unfavourable, or one 
that is not less decidedly favourable. But, taking the book as a 
whole—which is the only way it should be taken—the portrai- 
ture leaves an impression of fascination, an impression that is 
dominant and abiding, despite the force and truth of the writer's 
censures and the severity of her criticism. Lady Blessington’s 
volume is, of course, a book of “ Conversations ” only in the sense 
of an established literary convention. No report of Byron's con- 
versation could reproduce his brilliant improvisation. His letters 
give a truer idea of his extraordinary vivacity and mobility than 
Lady Blessington’s record. He talked, as he wrote, as one who 
blotted nothing. His confession that conversation was an intoxica- 
tion with him, and that the malice on his tongue was never in his 
heart, not only is in agreement with his absolute lack of self-con- 
trol, but is the key to much that appeared wayward and incon- 
sistent. Both in speech and writing he justified the ancient belief 
in the “ possession” of the poet. Lady Blessington contrives to 
impart to her précis of conversation a dramatic quality, exceed- 
ingly effective at times, by adroitly suggesting something of the 
poet’s manner, as when she extorts the amusing confession that 
he had only praised the American navy in order “to pique Mr. 
Croker,” who was then Secretary to the Admiralty. “There was 
something so childish in this avowal,” says Lady Blessington, 
“that there was no keeping a serious face on hearing it; and 
Byron smiled himself, like a petulant spoiled child who acknow- 
ledges having done something to spite a playfellow.” 

The new edition, which is adorned with familiar portraits—the 
admirable drawing by Count d'Orsay, those of the poet and of 
Countess Guiccioli by West and others—is put forth as “ revised 
and annotated.” It comprises also two memoirs of the author— 
the one written by her sister some fifty years since, and another 
by the editor, that is now first printed. We are unable to dis- 
cover any reason why it should be considered necessary to supple- 
ment the first memoir in any way whatever. The “contemporary 
sketch” by Miss Power has the merit of being a coherent and 
sufficient piece of biography. The new memoir is decidedly 
wanting in these qualities, and might be described as altogether 
superfluous, were it not for a note concerning the fate of Count 
@’Orsay’s “Journal,” which should have interested Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


HE new number of “Texts and Studies” is contributed by 
Mr. M. R. James. It is entitled Apocrypha Anecdota, and 
adds thirteen new documents to our store of apocryphal litera- 
ture. It is a book for the specialist, and cannot be adequately 
noticed here. Those for whom it is intended will not even need 
our assurance that it has been highly commended in German 
reviews. But many readers, who are not inclined to plunge into 
the Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena, or the Apocalypse of 
Sedrach, on their own account, still like to know what men of 
erudition are doing, and why they are doing it. To such be it said 
that Mr. James's researches tell us something about the origin 
of medieval views of the future life, and help to explain the 
poetry of Dante and Milton; that they throw much light on the 
Sunday reading, the popular hopes and beliefs of Christian people 
in very early times ; and, lastly, that they may lead to the dis- 
covery of fragments of ancient and very important documents, 
which are not unfrequently found imbedded in the legendary 
narratives of a more recent age. Mr. James laments that few 
share his tastes. One reason is that so many of our clever young 
theologians, when the Choice of Hercules is proposed to them, as 
it always is, listen to the temptations of Vice, and prefer the 
downward path of “ suggestive thinking” to labour in the mines 
with Virtue. 


* Apocrypha Anecdota. By M. R. James, M.A. “Texts and Studies.” 
Vol. 11. No. 3. Cambridge: at the University Press. 


Origenis Philocalia. The Text Revised, with a Critical Introduction 
and Notes, by J. Armitage Robinson, Norrisian Professor. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 

A Literary History of Early Christianity. By C. T. Cruttwell, M.A., 
Rector of Kibworth, formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
London: Griffin & Co., Lim. 

The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. By 
H. B. Swete, D.D., of Divinity. Cambridge and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

The Syriac Element in Codex Beze. By F. H. Chase, B.D. Cambridge 
and London : Macmillan & Co. 

Verbum Dei. By R. F. Horton, sometime Fellow of New Coll., Oxford. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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To Mr. J. Armitage Robinson we are indebted for an elaborate 
critical text of the Philocalia of Origen. Mr. Robinson supports, 
and strengthens, the view that chapter xxiv., “On Matter,” 
belongs really to Methodius, and not, as Eusebius thought, to 
Maximus. Those who read the Introduction will appreciate the 
Jabour and care that have been spent upon this little volume. It 
is to be hoped that the editor will find his reward in the sense 
that he has made at any rate this treatise, in which are contained 
many of the finest and most characteristic passages of Origen, more 
accessible to those who can read Greek. 

Many readers have felt the want of a scholarly, and yet gene- 
rally intelligible, review of the documents on which rests our 
knowledge of the history and doctrinal development of the 
Church. They will find the book for which they have been 
looking in Mr, Cruttwell's Literary History of Early Christianity. 
The author is debarred by the magnitude of his plan, which 
embraces all the ante-Nicene writers, from giving many extracts; 
but he furnishes a clear and well-proportioned account of the 
whole field traversed, with such explanations as will enable a 
careful reader to form a tolerably just idea of the general drift of 

early Christian thought in its two great streams, the Eastern and 
the Western. The chief fault of the book is that Mr. Cruttwell 
has not been so liberal as he might have been in his citation of 
authorities. Some of his readers, like Oliver Twist, will ask for 
more, and their demands might have been met by prefixing to 
each section a list of books worth reading or buying. 

The excitement over the queer little heretical morsel which 
some old Egyptian undertaker thought only good enough to line 
a coffin shows no sign of abating. The Akhmim Fragment of the 
Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter gives the full text, with an elabo- 
rate review of all that is known or has been conjectured on the 
subject. Professor Swete thinks that there is no satisfactory 
proof that the Petrine Gospel was used by any writer before the 
end of the second century ; in particular, that it was not used by 
Justin Martyr, that there is a strong probability that, in one form 
or another, the Canonical Gospels were known to the author, but 
that what he actually had in his hands was, not the Four Gospels 
themselves, but some kind of harmony nearly resembling that of 
Tatian. The actual date of the Petrine Gospel he places between 
A.D. 150 and A.D. 165. The thoroughness, accuracy, and judg- 
ment displayed throughout are such as we are accustomed to 
expect from the learned editor; but we venture to offer two 
little crumbs of information not to be found in his notes. One 
is that the Decetic form of our Lord’s Word from the Cross— 
“My Power, My Power” for “My God, My God”—is actually 
found in Codex L and a MS. known to Eusebius (ay\c for 
71). The other is that at Mark xvi. 4 Codex k has an addi- 
tion, apparently suggested by what Peter tells us of a vision of 
two angels supporting our Lord as Ile rose from the tomb. 
Another book that will not fail to meet with due respect from 
the scholarly circles to which it is addressed treats of The Syriac 
Element in Codex Beze. Many interesting problems depend for 
their solution on a right estimate of the peculiarities of what 
is generally styled the Western Text of the New Testament. 
Professor Rendel Harris, in a book noticed in these columns some 
time back, attempted to account for these peculiarities by supposing 
that the Greek of Codex Beze had been Latinized. But there 
seems to be a growing opinion that the Western Text is not 
Western at all. Professor Ramsay recently pointed out thet 
many of its vagaries appear to be the work of some one who was 
intimately acquainted with the topography of Asia Minor, and in 
the present volume Mr. Chase endeavours to prove that “Codex 
Bezee of the Acts contains a text which is the result of an assimi- 
lation of a Greek text to a Syriac text, and that this Greek text 
came into existence not later than .p. 180, probably some years 
earlier.” The importance of all this is, that if Mr. Chase's specu- 
lations prove to be sound, the “ other Gospels,” of which we used 
to hear so much, tend to disappear, and the perplexing anomalies 
noticeable in quotations by the earlier Fathers are accounted for, 
not by the use of documents now unknown, but by changes in the 
existing documents arising out of repeated translation and re- 
translation. 

Mr. Horton is so well known that his Verbum Dei is sure to 
be largely read, It contains a set of Lectures on Preaching, deli- 
vered before the students of Yale College in the present year. 
The book marks a distinct advance on some of Mr. Horton’s 
earlier work. It is less pragmatical and censorious, and the style 
is less coarse and immature. Yet he is still a trifle too much in- 
clined to pay his gratitude in the shape of buffets, and, even in 
America, cannot restrain himself from saucy flings at the Anglican 
Church and Oxford. He goes out of bis way to tell the Yale 
students that the most exasperating sermon he ever heard was 
one from an Anglican priest. This we may take as showing that 


‘| be expects more from the Church than from Little Bethel. But 


why should he fling a stone at poor Oxford, which he and his 
friends have done their best to unchurch, and why should he 
do this unfriendly office at Yale? “I was myself nurtured,” he 
writes, “at a University where ecclesiastical tradition held an 
undisputed sway, and the free air of truer thinking, which was 
abroad in Germany, and even in Scotland, was never for a 
moment admitted.” This was the Oxford of Jowett, Green, 
Hatch, and Stanley. The book contains many excellent points, 
and much sound practical advice, but its chief feature is one that 
excites many misgivings. It is an attempt to make a Church 
stand on science and personal inspiration; the third leg of the 
stool Mr. Horton cuts off, breaks up, and pitches away, dubbing 
it by the opprobrious name of sacerdotalism. This is what does 
not find favour at Oxford with any party ; since some prefer the 
one leg of science, and some the three legs of Catholicism ; and 
this, again, is why Mr. Horton is so angry with his Alma Mater, 

An interesting group of biographies, well selected and well 
told, will be found in Christian Workers of the Nineteenth 

Century, by Mr. G. Barnett Smith (London: 8. P.C. K) The 
Lives given are those of Archbishop Tait, Bishop Patteson, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Bishop Daniel Wilson, Dr. Arnold, Bishop 
Wilberforce, Mr. George Moore, Bishop Hannington, and Bishop 
Selwyn. Daniel Wilson, who became Bishop of Calcutta in 
1832, at the age of fifty-four, belongs really to an earlier genera- 
tion, though he did not die till 1858. The others are all men of 
our own time, and, taken together, their lives form a stirring and 
comprehensive picture of Church activity during the Victorian 
age, in England, India, Polynesia, New Zealand, and Africa; in 
the theological schools, in public schools, in ragged schools, in 
Parliament, in the court and in the slums. Mr. Smith has 
followed the best authorities, and boiled them down into a very 
moderate bulk, with good judgment and literary skill. 

The Rev. W. Walker, in his Three Churchmen (Edinburgh: 
R. Grant & Son), “throws a stone to the cairn” of three good 
men who do not fill so large a space in the public eye, and, 
indeed, on this side the Border are little known—Bishop Russell, 
of Glasgow, Bishop Terrot, of Edinburgh, and Professor Grub. 
The last is the most famous of the group. His History of the 
Church of Scotland is a work of sterling merit, and many readers 
will be glad to know what manner of man he was. Of Bishop 
Terrot two good things are told. He said of Spiritualism “ If this 
is the work of Satan, it is of Satan in his dotage.” And he used 
to tell how, when he was churching the Countess of Wemyss, at 
Haddington, and had read the versicle “ Lord, save this woman, 
thy servant,” the clerk responded “ Who putteth her Ladyship’s 
trust in Thee.” We seem to have heard this story before, but are 
indebted to Mr. Walker for the precise facts. 

The Bible by Modern Light is an entirely new edition, largely 
rewritten, of Hours with the Bible, by Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
(James Nisbet & Co.) The present volume covers the Book of 
Genesis, and ransacks the stores of natural science and archwo- 
logy for anything that can contribute to a better understanding 
of the Scripture narrative. It is full of interest. and instruction, 
well expressed and arranged. 

Those who desire a clear and useful Introduction to the New 
Testament, without caring to go deeply into questions of detail, 
will find a book to suit them in the Rev. J. A. McOlymont’s 
New Testament and its Writers. It is sensible, and without being 
cumbrous is still comprehensive, including a notice of so recent @ 
discussion as that raised by Professor Ramsay on the date of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter. 

A Manual of Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, by the Rev. 
E. H. Landon (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), supplies, in two volumes 
of moderate size, a popular dictionary of all Councils that have 
ever been held in the Latin or the Greek, the English, Scotch, or 
American Church, with a succinct account of the canons enacted 
at each, 

A new volume of Biblical Essays, by Bishop Lightfoot (Mac- 
millan & Co.), comprises twelve dissertations on St. John’s Gospel 
and the Pauline Epistles. The Trustees promise another volume 
of selected notes on St. Paul. This gleaning of fragments is, 
apparently, all that we are to expect, for the Bishop had not 
found time to touch his notes on the New Testament since the 
day when he left Cambridge for Auckland Castle. 

To the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, contributes an edition 
of Colossians and Philemon (Cambridge : at the University Press). 
The little volume is distinguished from the ordinary cut-and-dried 
school commentary by a distinct, yet not obtrusive, atten pt to 
stir devotion as well as teach. To the Cambridge Greek Tes! ament 
for Schools and Colleges belongs an edition of the Revelation, 
by the late W. Il. Simcox, edited by G. A. Simeox (Cambridge : 
at the University Press), The work is admirable in point of 


scholarship, and readers blessed with a certain ripeness of 
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knowledge will find it a valuable help. The notes are well 
adapted to school use; but the introduction and appendices 
are really too good and original for boys. Perhaps they are 
just a little too tentative, and leave the reader in a state of 
doubt whether Mr. Simcox regarded Vischer's theory as cor- 
rect or not, and whether Nero, Domitian, or Trajan was Anti- 
christ, This is, of course, a merit in the eyes of those who can 
reflect. Mr. Simcox accepts the earlier date for Revelation, 
and identifies the Woman in Travail with the Virgin Mary. 
The combination of these two points, it need hardly be said, is 
one of extraordinary importance with regard to the Gospel 
history. On this last point Mr. Sadler, in The Revelation of St. 
John the Divine (George Bell & Sons), agrees with Mr. Simeox. 
Mr. Sadler also hints, without doing full justice to the view, that 
in Chapter IV. the vision of the heavenly worship is based upon 
the actual liturgical usage of St. John’s own time. His edition 
is well adapted for pastoral or devotional use, but rather defi- 
cient in that living, historical interest which belongs to the 
Apocalypse. No space should have been wasted upon Elliot’s 
crotchets. 

Our list of Sermons is a long one. Mr. Selby’s Lesson of a 
Dilemma ; and other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) is marked 
by the same pretty literary faculty and the same reflective, some- 
times fanciful, but never shallow, bent that we noticed some time 
ago in his Imperfect Angel. Archdeacon Farrar’s Sermons on the 
LTord’s Prayer (Isbister & Co., Lim.) are printed in compliance 
with considerable pressure, and aim simply and solely at re- 
ligious edification. Sermons, by the Rev. James Lonsdale, 
selected and edited by the Rev. E. L. Bryans (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.), is a volume that should be read. The Mystery 
of Iniquity (Macmillan & Co.) is a fresh example of the rapid 
and imaginative rhetoric of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Christianity and the Ideal of Humanity (Edinburgh: David Douglas) 
is another book well worth perusal. It is a collection of unspoken 
lay addresses, by J. Stuart Blackie, the well-known Emeritus 
Professor, marked throughout by the burly, kindly, aggressive 
and digressive character of the author. The First Saints (Edin- 
burgh: William Blackwood & Sons), by J. Rankin, D.D., of 
Muthill, is a series of discourses on the Biblical Saints, with 
collects and appropriate hymns, the work of a catholic-minded 
Scotch minister. We have received also 7'he Doctrine of Sacrifice 
and The Lord’s Prayer (Macmillan & Co.), two new volumes of the 
reissue of Mr. Maurice’s collected works; Cambridge Sermons, a 
selection from the University sermons delivered from 1889 to 1892, 
edited by the Rev. C. H. Prior (Methuen & Co); The Power of a 
Blameless Life, by the Rev. J. T. Lee (Skeffington & Son); The 
Atonement of our Saviour, by the Rev. A. H. Simms (Skeflington 
& Son); The Doctrine and Discipline of Holy Church, by the 
Rev. H. P. Russell (Skeffington & Son); The Guided Life, by 
Canon Body (Skeflington & Son); S. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Lord’s Prayer, translated by the Rev. E. Male (Skeffington & 
Son) ; Considerations on Eucharistic Worship, by the Rev. J. R. 
Milne (Skeffington & Son); The Life of Man after Death, with 
Remarks on Cremation, by the Hon. and Rey. W. H. Lyttelton 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.); Order of the Church's Teaching, 
by Andrew Jukes (Longmans, Green, & Co.) ; Stepping Stones to 
Life, by the Rev. J. G. Gibson (Digby, Long, & Co.); The Old 
Law and the New Age, by R. J. Fletcher (George Bell & Sons); 
Vision and Duty, by the Rev. C. A. Berry, and the Transfigured 
Sackeloth, by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, two new volumes of 
“Preachers of the Age” (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.); The 
Final Passover, the third volume of a series of meditations on 
the Passion, by Mr. Benson, of Cowley (Longmans, Green, & 
Co.) ; The Christian Certainties, by John Clifford (Isbister & Co. 
Limited). 

Suitable for Christmas presents for good little children are 
The Church Monthly, the year's issue, prettily bound (“ Church 
Monthly ” Office), and Tell me the Story of Jesus, by Elizabeth 
Day, with illustrations by T. N. Lewis (Day & Sons). Glimpses 
of the Far-Off Land, by A. J. Seymour and A. E. M. Anderson 
Morshead (Skeflington & Son), invites a word of notice as a 
refined little collection of devotional thoughts culled from the 
best writers. 

We have received also The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, by F. W. Puller (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Lessons 
of Holy Scripture, illustrated from Poets, by the Rev. J. H. 
Wanklyn (Bemrose & Sons); Sin and Redemption, by John 
Garnier (Elliot Stock); Holy Scripture, Human, Progressive, 
Divine, by the Rev. T. 8. Berry (S. P. C. K.); Frauds and 
Falsities in the Revised Version of the Scriptures, by H. Pinson 
(Thurgate & Sons); Svuence and a Future Life, by F. W. H. 
Myers (Macmillan & Co.); The Esoteric Basis of Christianity, 
by W. Kingsland (Theosophical Publishing Society) ; Evolu- 
tion and Religion, by A. J. Bapson (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; 


The Anglican Brief against Roman Claims, by the Revs. T, More 
and A. Brinckman (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & 
Co., Limited); The King and the Kingdom, anonymous, 3 vols, 
(Williams & Norgate); A Churchman to Churchmen, by the 
Rev. A. E. Barnes Lawrence (Blackheath: Henry Burnside); 
An Inquiry into the Truth of Dogmatic Christianity, by W. D, 
Harden (G, P. Putnam's Sons) ; Natural Selection and Spiritual 
Freedom, by J. J. Murphy (Macmillan & Co.); The Church of 
England, by the Rev. J. H. Fry (Skeflington & Son); The 
Revelation and the Record, by the Rev. James Macgregor 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); Concise Bible Dictionary, by 
the Revs. A. Westcott and J. Watt (Isbister & Co., Limited); 
The Divine Life, by J. Carrick (Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace) ; Butler's Analogy and Modern Thought, by the Rev, 
A. R. Eagar (S. P. C. K.); The Absolute Inerrancy of the Bible, 
a report of a discussion at Westbourne Park Chapel (J. Clarke 
& Co.) ; Sacerdotalism, Part 1., by Canon Knox-Little (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.); English Orders, by the Rev. J. B. Smith 
(Skeflington & Son); Recent Religious Thought, by the Rev.C. A. 
Whittuck (Macmillan & Co.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


pegs histories of England of all kinds and sizes are already 
so numerous that when a new one comes before us it is 
reasonable to ask whether it has any special qualities that justify 
its appearance. While Mr. Sanderson’s volume is by no means 
to be despised, we do not see that it is superior to other books of 
the same sort, or that it fills any gap in the ranks of educational 
works on English history. Its form is unfortunate; for it is 
bulky and heavy in the hand, and its large and rather over- full 
pages are unattractive to the eye. The preface informs us that 
it has been written in order “to furnish general readers and 
young students of British history with a record based upon the 
best authorities, and written in an interesting narrative style.” 
It is certainly generally accurate, and we can see proof that its 
author has read a good deal, but it is nevertheless not always 
perfectly trustworthy. For example, the beginning of the strife 
between the Seculars and Regulars in the tenth century is dated 
far too early ; it had no connexion with Dunstan’s banishment ; 
the obviously false legend about “ Purkess the charcoal-burner,” 
who is said to have conveyed the body of Rufus to Winchester, 
is represented as an historic fact, and John is made, for at least 
the thousandth time, to “sign” the Great Charter. It is strange 
to find that the spies of Cromwell, the Minister of Henry VIIL., 
“ did not Jurk under the eaves of the humble abode of the toiler 
in country or town,” and confined the exercise of their talents to 
“ the galleries of the palace, the saloons of stately mansions, and 
the refectories of wealthy abbeys”; for the “ best authorities,” 
the State Papers of the reign, tell a different story; the talk 
of the village alehouse, of the workshop, and the street was 
carefully noted and reported to the Lord Privy Seal. That 
Charles I. acted unconstitutionally when he ordered the im- 
peachment of Kimbolton and the “ Five Members,” because the 
Crown could not impeach a subject, can scarcely be maintained 
in the face of the impeachment of the Earl of Bristol, against 
which no objection was raised. Pitt’s work as a War Minister 
is far too sweepingly condemned, and Brougham’s apocryphal 
account, amazing as it is, of his doings with reference to the 
dissolution of 1831 is accepted as veracious. 

To come to the second characteristic claimed by the author for 
his book—its literary style—it is true that in the earlier portion 
many attempts have been made to brighten and adorn the narra- 
tive; but too often by means that should have been left alone, 
such as the use of the historic present—of this there is a specially 
notable example in the account of the battle of Naseby—and 
various outbursts of florid writing. One of the most striking 
of these outbursts, which tells us how the “rude warriors” of 
the Parliamentary army “flung the Cavaliers back in disorder 
from the bristling bulwark of their pikes” at Newbury, is surely 
an old acquaintance of ours a little refurbished. Mr. Sanderson’s 
style—so far as he can be said to have one—is generally wordy, 
and often pretentious. He prefaces his account of the war between 
Edward III. and France with the remark that “Physical force 
must ever be the last hidden resource of all moral restraint, and 
the liberties of England would have perished all untimely if her 
sons had not, upon the soil of Picardy, and on the western plains 
of France, proved that against amazing odds they still could fight 
and win.” We recognize the metre in this passage more readily 
than we do its exact meaning. Mr. Sanderson would have 
written a better book if he had cut out all such reflections as 


* History of England and the British Empire. By Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, Author of ‘A History 
of the British Empire” &c. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 1893. 
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this, had relentlessly pruned many other of his sentences, and 
had so made room for a fuller narrative. As it is, the information 
contained in his pages is often meagre compared with the number 
of words that he uses, This meagreness is particularly apparent 
in his treatment of the period of the Great Rebellion, where we 
find no notice of the Treaty of Uxbridge, only a vague and 
doubtful allusion to the Newcastle propositions, and no explana- 
tion of the causes of the outbreak of the second Civil War. Still, 
the book has points of merit besides its general accuracy; it 
devotes much space to social matters, and specially to the history 
of industry, of which it gives a satisfactory sketch ; and its notices 
of the progress of literature are many and intelligent. The pre- 
sent reign is treated at some length down to the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and the volume ends with chapters on the history of India, 
Canada, and the colonies. It has a good index, several genea- 
logical tables, and some neatly executed maps. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HEN King Ernest Augustus, erstwhile Duke of Cumber- 
land, came to the throne of Hanover, Jack was in office 

and the Devil on horseback. That is why two innocent people— 
a peasant-girl of eighteen and a young man of gentlemanlike 
appearance—found themselves, some fifty and odd years ago, tied 
together by cords in a wretched inn on a marsh, halfway between 
the village where they had been captured and the Hanoverian 
gaol whither they were bound. It was raining hard; the bare- 
footed, bare-headed girl’s face was hidden by strands of wet hair; 
her fellow-prisoner pulled at the cord that seared her wrist in 
involuntary recoil while the police-sergeant, who had halted 
“to put something warm behind his belt,” recounted to mine host 
of the “Good-fellow” the crimes of which she was accused, 
pausing between two libations to remark that the “corn-brandy 
was so good, it must be a remains of the English time.” “That 
was a better time,” said mine host. “ Zasz er das riisonniren 
kriiger !” replied Jack, who, in virtue of his office, addressed his 
inferiors in the third person singular. “ Your superior sits here 
and won't listen to any argumentation; for this once I’ve closed 
my ears and haven't heard anything. You may turn on the tap 
of that barrel again. Ls ist kein Spasz mit solchen Canaillen sechs 
Meilen im Wasser zu marschiren.” “1 only meant,” said mine 
host——- “Nobody must mean anything,” said the police- 
sergeant ; “das is "ne schlechte Gewohnheit, die nix einbringt.” 
And he held up as an appalling example of the danger of having 
an opinion of your own the case of the male prisoner, who had 
been caught red-handed lecturing on his recent experiences in 
America ; thereby inciting a score or more of bumpkins to emigra- 
tion and other revolutionary acts. ‘Therewith he pressed a black 
Mariengroschen into the potman’s hand, the female prisoner justi- 
fied his account of her by stealing a knife, and the three ill- 
matched companions wended their further way through marsh 
and moor until they came to a stile, where the girl passed her 
knife to the young man of gentlemanlike appearance, who cut 
himself loose from her, and disappeared in the mist, followed 
by the girl, the sound of the policeman’s pistol, and the curses 
with which the latter prosecuted his search for the boot he 
lost by running after them in the sludge. They pursued sepa- 
rate ways until the fugitives met in a ruinous log-hut, known 
as the Feuerstiitte, where during the night’s forced companion- 
ship Hedda Nebel appeared in so unexpected a light to Hartwig 
Gadewold, passing for the nonce as Hans Straszer, that the 
latter accompanied her to the nearest village, leaving her under 
the protection of a worthy clergyman named Eschenbach, who 
succeeded in placing her in the service of the only chdtelaine 
of the neighbourhood. It is here that the masterhand of the 
author of Auf der Feuerstdtte (1) reveals itself. For if till 
now the handling of his minor characters has compelled our 
admiration, it has scarcely prepared us for the superb creation of 
the Freifrau Henrike, the most passionate, the most self-con- 
tained, the bravest in misfortune, the most able to battle with it, 
the proudest, as she was the most astute of women, the sanest 
and withal “mad north-north west,” although none ever better 
“ knew a hawk from a hernshaw.” It is not an impossible feat to 
conceive as extraordinary a type. Herr Jensen’s achievement 
lies in having so breathed into it the breath of life that we see 
the triumphant smile with which she meets her aggressors, hear 
the clear sharp tones and the spare words with which she rules 
her household, watch the pages on which she writes the novel 
that is to end in the burning of Hamburg, as they are stirred by 
her breath ; and shudder with the sleeping Hedda when, leaning 
over her with a lighted candle, she asks the grim question that 


(t) Auf der Feuerstiitte. Roman von Wilhelm Jensen, Vol. Ill, 
Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Reiszner. 


is so strangely blended with the girl’s dream. Her absentee 
husband, Jasiek von Pogerellen, is less convincing; his cheap 
Epicureanism, part of that philosophy which enables him to 
bear, with so much equanimity, the sufferings of others, even 
if brought about by himself; his meddling interest in other 
people’s business; the inveterate habit of speechmaking, over 
a Schoppen in the Venus-keller, on the backstairs of another 
man’s house; at table, where as an uninvited guest he makes 
grotesque love to the woman whose long desertion he has just 
crowned by a supreme act of betrayal ; after and during the burn- 
ing of this house over his head ; the habit of interlarding his per- 
orations with the word “ Kismet ”—fail to give the relief of life to 
a decorative figure that rightly belongs to the phantasmagoria of 
a frieze. In the tragic end of Henrike one almost overlooks the 
hard-earned happiness of hero and heroine; yet for one who has 
seen the clay feet of her idol, sudden death is a more merciful 
dispensation than a life in which there had been time to discover 
the real face behind its grinning mask. 

Herr Wichert’s Herr von Miiller (2) is very pleasant light 
reading. It has the advantage over his Jiingster Bruder, which 
was weighted by a grave social problem, of giving free scope to an 
unusually accurate power of observation. Herr Wichert sees 
clearly little things, small events, and unheroic people; but he 
sees them, their surroundings, the small factors that regulate 
their gentle emotions, so well that one is repaid for making their 
acquaintance. Frau von Miiller, born Freiin von Dietenbach, 
is an original but very human type of ex-governess, whose 
efforts for the aggrandizement of the millionaire’s family into 
which she has married afford opportunities for those studies of 
character and milieu for which the writer is so eminently fitted, 
His pictures of life at Castle Wiesel, the seat of the family with 
whom Frau von Miiller aspires to be connected by the marriage 
of her step-daughter Renate; his lighter sketches of military 
life in Berlin are admirably done, while his power of characteriza- 
tion—as exemplified by the weak and obstinate old man who 
gives his name to the book, by Count Eberhard Wiesel, his high- 
spirited daughter Helene, and his other relatives and retainers— 
sustains the interest of this very slight plot to the end. 

Gliick und Glass (3) is the story of an adopted son, reared in 
luxury and educated by a dilettante as a dilettante. The guardian 
married, late in life, a selfish and unprincipled woman, and died 
suddenly, before he could sign a will which constituted Felix 
Lubrecht his sole heir; leaving Felix morally and materially 
unequipped for the battle of life, in which he accordingly 
succumbed, The two feminine influences to which this some- 
what weak-kneed young man is susceptible are personified, for 
good by the exemplary flaxen-haired Lotte, for evil by the 
voluptuous dark-eyed Rosalie, neither of whom is of salient 
interest. But the spontaneous realism of the many minor 
characters, and a certain skill in Herr Bertz’s treatment of the 
Swabian atmosphere, redeem his novel from tedium. 

Die Reiterkiithe (4), an historical romance of the seventeenth 
century, celebrates the virtues in peace and the prowess i» war 
of Katharine Weigold at a time when the Fatherland was a shift- 
ing battle-field, soaked with blood, devastated by the Black 
Plague, and preyed upon by mercenaries. Kiithe had seen her 
mother drown herself rather than fall into the hands of Croat 
soldiery, had witnessed even worse horrors, and, reflecting that a 
tall and beautiful maiden would be safest in male apparel, ran 
away from home to take her share in the fight, following, un- 
known to him, the fortunes of her foster-brother, Ulrich, At the 
opening of the story Kiithe, who had already attained the rank 
of captain, is watching by the bedside of Ulrich, who is delirious 
from the effects of a wound, Her anxiety on his account, and 
the necessity of conveying him in safety to the shelter of her 
father’s house, hasten her decision to leave the army. To this 
her colonel refuses his consent until made acquainted with her 
secret, which has the unexpected effect of causing Count von der 
Halden to also lay down his arms for a while that he may follow 
Kiithe to her home and lay his fortunes at her feet. Without 
passing through any such period of transition as would have 
been accorded to her anywhere outside an historical novel or an 
epic, Kiithe has no sooner doffed armour and plumed hat, 
with the disguising bandage that hides part of her face, than, 
having assured herself of her father’s enduring affection and of 
the devotion of his old servant Martin, she resumes her feminine 
duties in house and farmyard with a readiness which must 
have gone far to prepare her for the many astounding adven- 


(2) Herr von Miiiler. Roman von Ernst Wichert. Vol. II. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Carl Reiszner. 

(3) Gliick und Glass. Roman von Eduard Bertz. Leipzig: Carl 
Reiszner. 

(4) Die Reiterkiithe. Roman von August Bender. Leipzig: Deutsche 
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tures that were in store for her. Among them was the discovery 
in a cave, disguised as herb-gatherer, of Count von der Halden’s 
long-lost sister, who turned out to be the mother of Ulrich; her 
own rescue from wolves by a former page, whom, in her fighting 
days, she had saved from being baked alive in an oven by her 
soldiers ; and the further consequences of the inconstant love of 
Ulrich, and of the constant, but unrequited, devotion of his gallant 
colonel. 

With the generosity of youth, the anonymous author of 
Roderich Klinghart (5) has lavished on this “ Story of an Adven- 
ture in the Very Highest Culture-Circles” as much brilliant 
cynicism, psychologic insight, power and variety of characteriza- 
tion as would provide material for a dozen ordinary and two or 
three quite extraordinary novels. That he has a pretty gift of 
pathos—kept within due bounds—perhaps in what is apparently 
a first work, almost unduly crowded out by others, is demon- 
strated by the episodes of Amanda and Nanni. For the writer 
does not give us a section of the society of a University town, 
but a bird’s-eye view of the whole of it, where certain vigorously- 
drawn figures stand out from the mass with a fine inconsiderate- 
ness, dwarfing what would otherwise be very good art indeed. 

The havoc wrought among both sexes of the learned upper ten 
by the adventurer’s remarkable appearance, plausible eloquence, 
and utter want of moral sense is so divertingly told—its various 
consequences are so tragic, so ludicrous, or so affecting, the con- 
ception of the hero is so daring in its fatalism, the humour of such 
scenes as his cajolery of the spiritualistic Professor of Natural 
History, of his sentimentally philosophic conversation with Friiu- 
lein Elpis van Dooren, daughter of the Professor of History, of 
his platonic love-letters to the wife of another colleague ; of the 
circumstances connected with the tableaux vivants in the salon of 
Frau Euphrosine Weihrauch, wife of the Professor of Philology ; 
of the reception in this innermost circle of the Roumanian adven- 
turess, the Baroness Florescu—is so irresistible that we involun- 
tarily crave for more time and breathing space than the author 
has allowed himself and us, to enjoy all these good things. As 
for the twenty pages (pp. 101 to 122) entitled “ Litterar- 
politisches Intermezzo,” they have less to do with the story than 
has the Zigane which divides L'’Amico Fritz in two parts, with 
the rest of the opera. The subject of the Intermezzo is a supper 
given at the Café Impérial, by an aspiring blue-stocking, to a 
“ naturalistic” poet-journalist, neither of whom appear before nor 
after, nor have any pretence of connexion with any other charac- 
ters in the book. The interruption would be unpardonable if one 
could bring oneself to frown upon so delightful a skit. 

Within dead-gold covers, decorated by a graceful design of 
hemlock in seed and blossom, lie thirteen Novelletten, short stories 
of thirteen monotonously-minded ladies who, one and all, finding 
life not worth the living without a combination of “love and 
fame,” seek a means of escape from it, six by drowning—an un- 
fair distribution, for it leaves the seven others constrained to seek 
their distractions in asphyxia, the opening of a vein, poison, the 
convent, death by lightning, or the breaking of abnormally fragile 
hearts over unworthy suitors. Whatever talent the author of 
Tolikraut (6) may have—she allows us to guess it in “Im Friaul” 
—is cramped by an idée fixe and the determination to pluck only 
those deadly weeds that bloom in the shade, as expressed in the 
concluding lines of her prefatory verse :— 

Doch was der Kiinstler schafft und pfliickt und schaut : 
Nachtschatten, Schierling, Belladonnenkraut ! 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Ko combined beauty and interest no livre d'étrennes that has 
reached us this year can vie with the new edition of Les 
Trois Mousquetaires, published by M. Calmann Lévy, with 
M. Maurice Leloir’s illustrations, and a pleasant prefatory letter 
by M. Alexandre Dumas ils. The only doubt which could have 
arisen in the mind of any one who knew the work of the parties 
concerned was whether M. Leloir might not sometimes be a little 
finical, and fail to rise to the height of his great argument. And 
perhaps a very Momus might here and there pick out a plate or 
two which is a little open to this charge. The cut, for instance, 
to the famous French and English duel (which duel we may, in 
some respects, delicately dismiss with Master Waller's excellent 
remark on the especial suitableness of fictitious subjects for 
romantic treatment) is a little unsubstantial and Callot-like for 
the duels of a time which fought in such terrible earnest as the 
time of Bruce and Sackville with us, and of Montmorency-Bout- 
teville in France. But it is seldom that this can be justly urged. 


wn?) Roderich Klinghart: eine Abenteurer-Geschichte aus den hichsten 
allerhichsten Kreisen. Leipzig: Carl Reiszner. 

(6) Tollkraut, Novelletten. Yon Hermine von Preuschen. Lei, zig: 
Carl Reiszn 


er. 


The frontispiece, depicting the great and beneficent Alexander 
in his study chasing blue devils away for all time to come, ig 
excellent ; and we never saw a more gallant and Gallic cock than 
he who, as tail-piece to M. Dumas'’s filial tribute, chante bien fort, 
after his nature and nation. And the yellow pony is excellent, 
and the group who hold M. de Tréville’s stairs, and D'Artagnan’s 
suspected (and certainly suspicious) breaking off of his audience 
with the great man. The first great duel, or rather battle, 
has all the necessary furia, and the arm-in-arm triumphal 
progress of the victors could not easily be bettered. An excel- 
lent composition, too, is the tennis-court, which follows soon, 
But we perceive that no measure of space at our command 
would suffice to enumerate all the plates and vignettes in text 
that are worthy of notice; so we must fall back on the brick- 
of-the-house makeshift of selecting a few only from a collec 
tion where the story is constantly suggesting subjects of the 
most telling kind, and where the illustrator is rarely unequal 
to the story. One of these must be the scene where Louis 
announces the Chancellor’s visit to the Queen—another excel- 
lent composition. We looked with interest for the first appearance 
of Milady. Constance Bonacieux needed nothing more than the 
lineaments of a married Agnés, and M. Leloir has given them to 
her handsomely, Anne of Austria is also good; but Milady is 
rather a test for the illustrator on a small scale to design and 
keep true to the milieu. At Meung she is barely seen, and 
therefore we have to go to the end of the first volume for her, 
noticing on the way as admirable the abduction of Constance at 
Saint-Cloud, and Aramis sitting at the lady’s feet in his salad days, 
when he had for a moment to undergo the insult of being asked 
“whether he liked a caning. (The lady, be it said, is penchée 
sur mon épaule in a very liberal sense, but never mind.) At the 
end we find Milady hanging from the tree in a very ambitious 
design, perhaps not quite réusst, but her face is again hardly visible. 
When at length, in the introduction scene with Lord Winter, she 
appears she is good, as is Ketty, in the passage where D’Artagnan 
opens the letter addressed to Wardes. But M. Leloir is not 
sure of Ketty, and she varies too much. The two plates for the 
grand climax of this amourette are very bold and spirited; but 
the night-dress of civilization is a difficult garment to render 
without ridicule. The series of plates of Milady with Felton 
gives her, perhaps, better here than anywhere, except in the inter- 
view with the Abbess, which is the only place where she seems to 
be quite right. Elsewhere M. Leloir has not caught the angelic- 
diabolic character which ought to be given. And so, with a word 
for the poisoned wine scene, and for almost all the illustrations to 
the great episode of the Bastion Saint-Gervais, we may end by a 
warm general recommendation of the book. 


A very stately volume is M. Maurice Loir’s Za marine frangaise, 
with illustrations by MM. Couturier and Montenard, produced 
with all the sure elegance and abundant resource which marks 
the publications of MM. Hachette. It was, perhaps, unavoidable 
that, of its six hundred pages, some four hundred should be de- 
voted to the modern period (or that, covering not yet forty years, 
which has passed since the Gloire was clad with iron), for France 
is just now very much interested about her actual navy. For 
others than Frenchmen, plates representing a naval officer (not ia 
the degrading position coupled in a certain story with “ All's 
well!” and a wheelbarrow, but) sentimentally sitting in his cabin 
and thinking of the girl he left behind him, or invalids com 
fortably tucked up in bed and being visited by the doctor, may 
not be of the first attraction. Even here, however, there is 
much that will interest; and so there is in the older part. 
M. Loir, however, does not meddle much with anything 
before the seventeenth century—which is a pity, for the ways 
and fashions of medieval shipping have been by no means ex- 
haustively treated anywhere, and are almost inexhaustibly 
curious. It is possible, however, that neither Sluys nor the 
fight off Brest tempted him. And it is fair to say that he seems 
to have generally designed less a history, in pen and pencil, of 
types of vessels, naval equipments, battles, and so forth, than 4 
survey of life on board ship from a somewhat fanciful point of view. 
Thus, one of his first large plates is a “Priére du soir au temps 
de Louis XIII.” 

M. Jules Adeline’s Les arts de reproduction (Ancienne Maison 
Quantin) is at once a very pretty and a very practical book. M. 
Adeline can do as well as describe ; and here, in a handsome but 
not cumbrous volume, he has set himself to recount and discuss 
the processes, implements, and “all about it,” of reproducing 
drawings, from pure etching and engraving downwards. The 
book is plentifully illustrated, not only with small cuts in the 
text, but with separate etchings, &c., honestly printed on plate- 
paper; and while it is very agreeable merely to turn over, it 
should be as useful a handbook as handbooks in such a matter 
can be. 
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Two albums of different kinds lie before us, the one a new 
collaboration of those old comrades “ Benardaky” and “Caran 
d’Ache” (Plon), and the other (from the same publishers) 
entitled Le grand Napoléon des petits enfans, illustrated by 
“ Job,” and letterpressed, we suppose, by J. de Marthold. This 
jatter is printed in very bright colours, and puts the fine old 
Napoleonic legend, untainted by any nasty discoveries or argu- 
ments of the Lanfreys and the Yungs. We start with Napoleon 
as “a naked new-born child,” sitting, not “on parent knees,” but 
on a lion’s head ; and end with him going upwards (an unexpected 
ascension), with his eagle on its back dying. We protest we had 
thought the artist was going to consult history and poetical 
justice at once by depicting the lion sitting on the Emperor. 
But we never quarrel with patriotic effusions, and this is 
a good, hearty, healthy patriotism, worthy of the aforesaid 
bright colours, which in some instances are quite dazzling, 
Caran d’Ache and Benardaky have set themselves to depict the 
adventures of a certain Prince Kozakokoff in a manner showing 
either that the ingenious draughtsman in his quality of Pole is 
not desperately fond of the Russians, or that the excessive 
gushings of Frenchmen over Russians a few months ago were 
thought to require a little wholesome bitter of ridicule as an 
alterative. For the good Prince Kozakokoff, who waited (at 
Archangel) for the attack of the Sultan's troops for many years 
in an attitude of heroism, and then made a burlesque journey 
round Europe, is not a very respectfully treated personage. But 
it is harmless fun enough, though perhaps a little too uniformly 
exaggerated. 

A great deal of interesting matter and abundance of excellent 
woodcuts will be found in the yearly volume for 1893 of that old 
favourite, the Magasin pittoresque (Jouvet et Cie.) The illus- 
trations are as varied in subject as they can well be; and their 
execution is always good. 

MM. Jouvet have also published this year, as last, a very 
goodly collection of handsome and, considering their handsome- 
ness, very cheap Christmas books—some classics, or extracts 
from classics; others written for the occasion by esteemed makers 
of books. Among the former class we may note a fresh issue of 
Baron Munchausen, with Doré’s illustrations. The artist’s earlier 
‘and more genuine manner suited the subject well enough; and 
the work has always been put in the better class of his designs 
by good judges. Another is a selection from Henri Martin’s large 
History of France, entitled Charlemagne et l'empire carolingien. 
We have never been very ardent admirers of this Republican 
historian ; for it has been observed of the ancients that to be a 
Republican you must have genius, and, whatever his contempo- 
varies Michelet, Quinet, and Lanfrey may have had in this re- 
‘spect, Martin was as destitute of it as Sir Archibald Alison himself 
on the other side. But the book is enriched with plentiful and 
excellent illustrations which set off the pedestrian text very hand- 
‘somely. In the second, or specially written, class we may note a 
capital book on Les parures primitives, well written by M. 
Cocheris, and adorned with a most interesting and curious collec- 
tion of cuts, the fullest of the kind that we ever remember in a 
single volume; a children’s book by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, some- 
what in the Jules Verne vein, and telling how three men, “con- 
densed” by an American discovery, journeyed up the Gulf 
‘Stream in a sort of glorified Florence oil-flask ; and Les aventures 
d'un ourson russe, which may or may not have owed its birth to 
circumstances, but in which, as we learn with all due sub- 
mission, “the manners of the bear are studied in detail.” 

For MM. Hachette Mme. Marie Dronsart has compiled a 
etately volume on Les grandes voyageuses, wherein she lays under 
contribution Englishwomen, from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
down to Mrs. Scott Stevenson, as well as her own countrywomen. 
Kndeed, so indefatigable are we in globe-trotting, and so well 
acquainted is Mme. Dronsart with English books, that five and 
twenty Britonesses (it is Spenser’s word, and who shall gainsay 
it?) figure against only eleven representatives of the whole 
ontinent. 

Of books of a smaller size, the prettiest by far that is before us 
‘is the issue (Flammarion), with “ Myrbach’s” illustrations, of Za 
menteuse, the piece which M. Alphonse Daudet and M. Léon 
Hennique extracted from a nouvelle of the former’s. We should 
not have thought it likely to be a good acting piece, though pour 
tes amateurs of dying scenes there is one protracted to what His 
‘Majesty Charles II. might, even without his usual genial polite- 
mess, have called “a most unconscionable time.” But it is a 
really pathetic piece to read, and we have seldom known M. 
Myrbach happier in his well-known smudgy smears. The usual 
defect of all but very clever illustrators, extremely well served by 
their reproducers, appears in the fact that Marie Deloche, the 
erring, charming, ill-fated heroine, is not one person, but at least 
half.a dozen in her various appearances—which may, indeed, be said 


to be appropriate to a menteuse, but was probably not “ intended as 
sich.” But she is nearly always very agreeable to look at; and 
that is the principal thing. Za France en bicyclette (Ancienne 
Maison Quantin) is a sufficiently well-done account, with cuts, of 
a cruise upon wheels from Paris to Marseilles. We find in it a 
more curious example of that curious French tic which occasioned 
the joke about “ Williams” than we have hitherto met. The 
French—God bless them !—have frequently chosen to call our 
apocalyptic and architectonic painter Martin, who has more 
honour with them than here, Martynn. But here he assumes 
the “s,” and proceeds as “Martynns.” Ah, if we could only 
have an edition of Williams illustrated by Martynns! M. Marcel 
Monnier’s France noire (Plon) is a pleasant account of part of the 
much-written-of Binger Mission, adorned with quite extraordi- 
narily good reproductions of photographs taken by the author. 
Some of them are not quite according to English ideas in subject ; 
but the execution is altogether admirable throughout. The 
tropical photograph is apt to reproduce itself with anything but 
precision or beauty ; but against these not a word can be said. 

When M. Edouard Drumont first wrote Mon vieur Paris 
fourteen years ago, the zeal of Jew-baiting had not eaten him up, 
or, as Dryden observes, in his measured and massacring manner, 
had not “at least devoured a good part of his manners and 
civility.” It deserved the Academy’s prize, and deserves its own 
present reproduction (Flammarion) in a neat little volume with 
very agreeable illustrations. 

Lastly, we must mention M. Grand-Carteret’s capital collection 
(to part of which we have referred before) of Les caricatures sur 
alliance Franco-Russe (Ancienne}Maison Quantin), an admirably 
executed and very curious record of an odd fit of national 
delirium, not quite to be paralleled since the English Dissenters 
made a Protestant hero of Frederic the Great, but half atoned 
for, in this case, by the evidence that some Frenchmen with the 
pencil, if few with the pen, had the wit to laugh at themselves. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE new volume of the “ International Scientific Series "— 
The Dispersal of Shells (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 

Co.), by Harry Wallis Kew, F.Z.S.—deals with a branch of 
natural history that has been a good deal neglected until com- 
paratively recent years, and still remains, as Mr. Kew’s extremely 
interesting book proves, a promising field for investigation. 
Slugs and snails have long been regarded by old naturalists, not 
less than by the popular view, as typical examples of inertness, 
However endowed with the locomotive disposition such molluses 
may be, they possessed not the means of transporting themselves 
over barriers of mountains and vast spaces of sea, as their dis- 
tribution appears to suggest. It was thought, as Dr. A. R. 
Wallace writes in his preface to Mr. Kew’s work, that seas of 
very moderate width are barriers to the dispersal of most living 
things, “and it has been thought necessary to postulate great and 
often repeated geographical mutations, and even to bridge across 
the widest and deepest oceans, in order to account for the actual 
distribution of mammals or reptiles, of plants, insects, or terres- 
trial mollusca.” The assumption of the existence of such smooth 
roads for the migration of creatures that clearly never could be 
voluntary passengers was proved by Darwin—and, we must add, 
by Dr. Wallace—to be both baseless and needless. It was shown 
that other and natural agencies were responsible for the dispersal 
of plant and animal life. Mr. Kew’'s inquiry is concerned with 
the nature of those means of transport by which land and fresh- 
water molluscs have become so widely diffused, His book is 
remarkable for truly Darwinian qualities of thoroughness and 
caution. Much light is thrown on the subject by the admirable 
arrangement of the material collected, and the patient sifting and 
testing of evidence. He has accumulated some very striking 
evidence of the means by which mollusca become involuntary 
passengers, and of the working methods of the principal agents of 
transport—such as birds, beetles, reptiles, floods, wind-storms, 
and, last, though not of least importance, man. As to the rela- 
tive importance of these agents there can be no final settlement, 
it is obvious, until comparative investigations, like Mr. Kew’s, 
have been carried on continuously fora long period, in all parts of 
the globe, by numerous competent observers. It is possible that 
the work of living creatures such as birds, beetles, and reptiles, 
of which Mr. Kew cites many curious examples, may be proved 
to be much more restricted and much less effectual than such 
agencies as wind, floods, ocean-currents, and the intentional or 
accidental labours of man. Professor Semper considers that 
ocean-currents, for instance, provided the most important of all 
means for the transportation of land molluscs, and that by this 
agency, and no other, could Jand snails be carried from one island 
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— 
to another. Darwin, however, observes of this matter, that such 
snails are easily killed by sea-water, and their eggs, as he experi- 
mented, sank. in it and died. Everybody with a garden knows 
how snails abhor salt. Yet it was also found that snails, when 
hibernating, were protected by a membranous diaphragm and 
stood a seven-days immersion in salt water. On the other hand, 
such singular illustrations of transport as Mr. Kew records of 
the water-beetle (Dytiscus) and the heron with a fresh-water 
mussel attached to its foot—not to name others—may be much 
more common than they would seem to be, owing to lack of ob- 
servations. So, too, with regard to the somewhat scanty evidence 
of sportsmen. When things are not specially looked for, it is 
natural to suppose they may have been overlooked. One of the 
most interesting sections of Mr. Kew’s book treats of the presence 
of snails, or even of bivalves (Spherium lacustre), in artificial 
recently made ponds on chalky uplands, placed entirely beyond 
the influence of floods or drainage. We have but touched on 
some of the leading features of a volume that abounds in interest- 
ing material and is deserving of the closest study. 

Several translations of rather notable French books have 
recently appeared. Around Tonkin and Siam (Chapman & Hall) 
is a version, by C. B. Pitman, of Autour du Tonkin, noticed in 
our “French Literature” of last week, and describes the 
Prince’s journey from Hanoi to Bangkok, by way of Luang 
Prabang, of which State a somewhat minute account is given 
with oddly unattractive illustrations from the traveller's photo- 
graphs of the natives, youngand old. As a book of travel Prince 
Henry’s record is by no means exciting reading. Much—perhaps 
too much—is made of the wealth of Tonquinese mines, and of 
the vigilance and foresight of the French in establishing a 
“ sentry-box ”"—not a peaceful factory—in so promising a land. 
Visions of glory in the future are indulged in by the rhetorical 
pen of the Prince, and an ultra-sanguine tone pervades the 
book. 

The Romance of an Empress, in two volumes (Heinemann), is a 
translation, from the French, of M. Waliszewski’'s study of the 
life and reign of Catherine II., which has been honoured with 
what so many writers on Russia and Russian subjects appear to 
regard as the highest reward of impartial research and criticism— 
the ban of the official censor in Russia. Free from fiction as 
this Romance of an Empress is said to be by the author, it can- 
not be said to be free from legend or enigma, despite the research 
it shows and the decidedly elaborate study of the subject. The 
fact is, even if we admit that Catherine “was a great tempera- 
ment, rather than a great intellect,” there is no explaining all 
that was inscrutable or strange in her life or policy through “ tem- 
perament.” M. Waliszewski shows how slight was her interest 
in art or letters, for example, in spite of her prodigal patronage 
and her relations with Voltaire, Grimm, and Diderot. Hehas no 
difficulty in illustrating the purely amateurish character of her 
writings and the somewhat superficial sense they reveal of the 
tendencies of the political and social movements of her times. 
Yet he esteems her a greater ruler than Napoleon, and he prints 
—without comment—the remarkable letter to Grimm, written in 
1791, which is distinctly prophetic of the coming Cesar who will 
make of France a new Gaul and shape it to his own purpose. 
This may be intuition merely, but it has the look of prescience 
(ii. 14). By the way, who is “the Abbé Siegés” mentioned on 
the following page? No less a person, it must be, than the 
constitution-monger Sieyés. 

Another translation, of which we have the first volume by 
Mr. Charles E, Roche—Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier (Fisher 
Unwin), edited by the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier—comprises not 
a little matter of historical interest, which may prove, when the 
complete work is published, of considerable historical importance. 
The present instalment begins with the year of Revolution, 1789, 
and is carried as far as 1810. It includes, therefore, personal 
recollections of stirring times, the recital of which might have 
taken a livelier colour and a more energetic or picturesque tone 
were it not for the self-imposed attitude of rigid neutrality 
adopted by the writer. Some, indeed, would welcome any 
departure from the somewhat unnatural centre of indifference in 
which the Chancellor places himself and to which he deter- 
minedly adheres. However, his experiences under the Revolu- 
tion, and his relations with Napoleon as head of the Police and in 
other capacities, are fruitful in matters of interest. 

The Religion of a Literary Man, by Richard Le Gallienne 
(Mathews & Lane), is inspired by a confidence and a sincerity 
which we should not dream of visiting with suspicion; yet the 
book is one we cannot commend, either for the matter, which is 
of the thinnest, or for t e manner, which is even less tolerable 
than that of the flippant secularist. There being no general 
scandal of the profession, as in Sir Thomas Browne's case, we are 
at a loss to conceive why Mr. Le Gallienne should entitle his 


notions on religion a Religio Scriptoris, as if the title ennobled the 
discourse and made good its barrenness. It is true, no doubt, 
that Mr. Le Gallienne was not obliged to write like Sir Thomas 
Browne ; yet it does not seem to have occurred to him—fond in 
his belief, perchance, of a listening world—that there were certain 
other obligations attached to the undertaking, such as are proper 
to a discourse on the most august of themes and the most tran- 
scendent of issues. His book is compounded of prodigious as- 
sumption and absurd inconsequence, as when he defines Catho- 
licism as “simply average humanity in a surplice,” and airily 
dismisses “ documents ” and the Bible, and “all such matters” as 
being “ already settled for us” by German commentators. 

The three volumes of Varieties in Prose, by William Allingham 
(Longmans & Co.), comprise the prose writings of the late Mr, 
Allingham, collected and edited by Mrs. Allingham. These essays 
and descriptive papers, some of which are new to us, being now 
first published, are happily named. Various, indeed, are they in 
scope as in value and interest. The charming “ Irish Sketches” 
in the third volume are doubtless familiar to many readers, and 
deserve the attention of all who know them not. Not less cha- 
racteristic, and certainly not less enjoyable, arethe “ Rambles of 
Patricius Walker,” which occupy the first two volumes. There is 
a peculiar charm, which we have proved once more to be an abiding 
charm, for us in these delightful records of impressions of places at 
home and abroad, their antiquities, history, and literary or artistic 
associations. The excellence of a poet’s prose is exemplified when 
“Patricius Walker” is inspired by the local association with 
some famous name, as in the pleasant ramble in the New Forest, 
which suggests the Rev. W. Gilpin; or at Farnham, where he is 
moved to write a capital sketch of Cobbett ; and so with respect 
to Moor Park and Swift, Dean Prior and Herrick, Bemerton and 
George Herbert, and the rest. Indeed, an arm-chair itinerary 
with Patricius is an agreeable experience. His interests are so 
various and so admirably expressed, he must needs delight all 
kinds of readers. He has an artistic eye for the work of the 
modern architect and the restorer. His wrath, for instance, con- 
cerning the ugly church in the Cathedral yard of Exeter finds 
energetic words. It would not have been lessened had he known, 
which it seems he did not, that a fine old church was pulled down 
to make room for the new one he denounced. Then he corrects 
the spelling of Westward Ho! noting the term “ hoe” as a local 
one—he might have added “on the Essex coast,” and else- 
where—and himself falls into error when he accepts the popular 
derivation of Bideford as “ By the ford.” It were as reasonable 
to explain Widecombe as “ Wi’ the combe.” Both names are 
examples of the common use of the redundant syllable in Devon- 
shire speech. Finally, we regret one thing in this publication, 
and this is the inclusion of the dull, narrow, and, from a poet, 
incredible essay on Byron. 

Under the title The Making of a Novelist (Chatto & Windus) 
Mr. David Christie Murray makes “an experiment in auto- 
biography,” which we find so entertaining and so provokingly 
cut short, even as a prelude may be, that we long for further 
instalments. 

Of books of reference for the new year, we note Hazell’s Annual 
(Hazell, Watson, & Viney), excellent as ever, with its well- 
arranged information as to persons, places, countries, Govern- 
ments, institutions, &c.; and Zhe British Almanac (Stationers’ 
Company), a compact and handy “companion,” as it is well 
termed, with capital summaries of the year’s Art by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, the Drama by Mr. Joseph Knight, Engineering by 
Mr. Langton Cole, Science by Mr. Maunder, and other articles. 

A charming reprint, elegant in binding, and illustrated with 
remarkable felicity by Mr. Laurence Housman, is the new 
edition of Miss Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Lucile (Longmans & Co.) forms the new volume of the 
“collected” new edition of the late Lord Lytton’s poetical 
works; a poem that we have been and still are disposed to regard 
as peculiarly representative, as a whole, of the genius of “ Owen 
Meredith,” despite the somewhat searching and, we think, too 
severe nature of the self-criticism of that “ personal explanation ” 
which the author prefixed to the third edition. 

In Messrs. Triibner’s “ Oriental Series ” we note a second edition 
of Mr. G. H. Whinfield’s version of The Quatrains of Omar 
Khayydm (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co), comprising a 
selection of 267 quatrains—the best of the 500 of the original 
text rendered in Mr. Whinfield’s larger edition of 1883—all of 
which are carefully revised. 

Among other new editions we have the first volume of a re- 
issue of Hawthorne’s works, The Scarlet Letter (Walter Scott), 
with frontispiece by Mr. Eyre Macklin, and a pretty binding 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane; Peveril of the Peak (A. & C. 
Black), the fifteenth volume of the “ Dryburgh” Waverley Novels, 
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with illustrations by Mr. Stanley Berkeley ; Lady Martin’s essays 
On Some of Shakspeare’s Female Characters, with a portrait of 
the author (Blackwood & Sons); The Days of his Vanity, by 
Sydney Grundy (Chatto & Windus); Goethe's Faust, Part L., 
with notes by Jane Lee (Macmillan & Co.), “Foreign School 
Classics” series; a revised edition of Elementary Lessons in 
Steam Machinery and the Marine Steam-Engine, by Messrs. J. 
Langmaid, R.N., and H. Gaisford, R.N. (Macmillan & Co.) ; The 
Diseases and Disorders of the Ox, by George Gresswell, with 
additions on human and comparative pathology by Dr. Albert 
Gresswell (Allen & Co.); and Vol. II. of the “ Whitehall” 
edition of Shakespeare's Works, edited by H. Arthur Doubleday, 
assisted by Messrs. Gregory Foster and Robert Elson (Constable 
& Co.) 


We have also received Mining, by Arnold Lupton, M.I.C.E. 
(Macmillan & Co.), a treatise on the getting of minerals; The 
Distribution of Wealth, by John R. Commons, Professor of 
Economics, Indiana University (Macmillan & Co.) ; Social Peace, 

Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz (Sonnenschein & Co.), trans- 
lated by C. M. Wicksteed, M.A.; Machinery for Metalliferous 
Mines, by E. Henry Davies, F.G.S. (Crosby Lockwood & Son), 
a practical treatise for mining engineers and others, illustrated ; 
Mining Royalties ; their Practical Operation and Effect, by Charles 
Ashworth James (Longmans & Co.), based on evidence published 
by the late Royal Commission ; A Text-Book of Electro-Magnet- 
ism, by Dugald C. Jackson, B.S., Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Wisconsin University (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Dwellings of 
the People and Weekly Wage Eurners, by T. Locke Worthington 
(Sonnenschein & Co.); Heat and the Principles of Thermo- 
dynamics, by C. H. Draper, B.A. (Blackie & Son), a science text- 
book; The Citizen, his Rights and Responsibilities, by Oscar 
Browning (Blackie & Son); Elements of Handicraft and Design, 
by W. A. 8S. Benson (Macmillan & Co.); Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics, an elementary text-book, by R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. 
(Blackie & Son); Rambles in Books, by Charles F, Blackburn 
(Sampson Low & Co.)}; Darrell Chevasney, by Curtis Yorke 
(Jarrold & Sons), new edition; Mademoiselle Miss, and other 
Stories, by Henry Harland (Heinemann); The Mahatma’s Pupil, 
by Richard Marsh (Henry & Co.); Seewarta; Sketches of Indian 
Life, by Annie H. Small (Nelson & Sons); Rex Singleton, by Mrs. 
Lysaght (Wells Gardner & Co.); Phabe's Shakspeare, by 


Adelaide C. Gordon (Bickers & Son); The World's Pleasures, by 


Clara Savile-Clarke (Bliss, Sands, & Foster); The Triumph of 
Theresa, by Jeffrey Arden (Sampson Low & Co.); One in Charity, 
by Silas K. Hocking (Warne & Co.); Clear as the Noon Day, by 
Ethel Penrose (Jarrold & Sons); Poems written for a Child, by 
Two Friends (Wells Gardner & Co.); Short Stories for Long 
Journies, by Bridgett Sunwell (Digby, Long, & Co.); The Alien 
of the Family, by Laurie Landsfeldt (Clarke & Co.); The Old 
Country, a Christmas annual, illustrated (Dublin: Sealy; 
London: Simpkin & Co.); Anthony's Photographie Bulletin, 
* International Annual ”'for 1894 (New York : Anthony & Co.), in- 
teresting as usual,and very well illustrated; The Cottager’s Manual 
of Poultry Keeping, by W. B. Tegetmeier (H. Cox) ; and Stories of 
Noble Lives (Nelson & Sons), a series of brief well-written 
biographies, by Lucy Taylor, of Hedley Vicars, Josiah Mason, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, William Carey, and others, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 SourHampron Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 

The publication of the SaturDAyY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Countru, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of 


WORKS by OLD MASTERS and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will OPEN on 
; Season Tickets, 5s. 


MONDAY NEXT, January 1, 1894. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly payment 
which elsewhere is charged (with profits) for £1,000 only — equivalent to an 
immediate Br nus of 20 to 25 per cent 

THE WHOLE PROPITS are divided among the Policy-holders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable, no share being given to those by whose early 
death there is a Joss. Large additions have thus been made tothe Policies of those 
who participate. notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

THE SURPLUS at last investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after 
reserving one-third, was di-tribut d among 9 384 Policies entitled, First additions 
(with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class; 
and Policies of £1,000, which had shared before, were increased in all to £1,500, 
£1,600, £1,800, and upwards. 

The vext Investigation with division of Surplus takes place as at close of 1894, 

Over 66 per cent. of the amount of Claims paid last year was in respect of 
Policies which nad participated in the Surplus— the Bonus additions averaging 
almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


| AcE 25 | 30 | 35 | 40t | 45 | 50 | 55 
| During Lite £118 0) £2 1 6/£2 6 10/£2 14 9/€3 59/44 111 
| 21 Payments ......] 2126) 2154/30 23 75 3176 4121] 510 2 


(The usual non-profit Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.) 

* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death by a yearly payment during life of 
£20 15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £300 only, instead of £1,000, 
Or, he may secure £1,000 at death by 21 payments of £27 13s. 4d.— 
being thus free of payment after age 50. 

t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 24.— 
about the same as most Offices require during the whole life. 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent 
on health, the limited payment system is 
specially recommended. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS. 


Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-Forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies 
and early Payment of Claims, &c. are specially liberal. 


Report, with full information and Tables, may be had on application, 


Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Public upon the Most Favourable Terms of any Pianos 
made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured, and will 
last, practically, for ever. A visit to see the New Models and the “ Erard Museum” 
will be welcomed at any time. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Direct to the Public. No Shops. No Agents. 
Cc. F. HUNT, TEA BROKER, 
LONDON : 5 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
One Ib, of really Fine Tea will go as far as Two lbs. of medium Tea. 
PURE DARJEELING TRA, 3s, and 4s, per lb. FINE DARJEELING and 
KANGRA VALLEY, Qs. per lb. 2d. per lb. postage extra, 
Packed fresh from bulk on receipt of Order. Not less than | Ib, 
Cash System, Orders and Cheques. 


PALL MALL CLUB. 
26 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
Established for social purposes only. 


a consist of spacious, lofty, and well-lighted rooms, with frontage to 
Mal 

Subscription, £3 3s. perannum. Entrance Fee, £2 2s, (suspended for the first 
200 Members, who are now being elected). 

Full information sent on application to the SECRETARY. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling 

irritation, inducing cough, and affecting 
voice, For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these ble 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 


and 
THROAT 


AND 


COUGH boxes, 74d.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), 48 
Thread needle Street, and 170 ly, London.” 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 
The wearer of the above shirt is protected from the dancers of chill and cold which are 
associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmt, and perfect 

ventilation are en- ured. 
“THIS t8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDH, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE “JACK AND THE 
oe Bats Heme INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
Rernoon, at and Thuredey and of rday evening, at 730. infinite delight, 
romantic dram t...... It is beautiful toa degree only short of bewildering, with all 


Pantomime." Daily Graphic. ‘Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 38, 6d., 5s. Un- 


RYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN! BLONDIN! Every 


EVENING! No extra charge. “It is a sight worth seeing. when a man who owns 
to seventy summers, for they cannot be called winters in M. Biondin’s case, walks across the 
rope blindfolded, stands on his head, carries a man on his back, and performs other feats, with 
as much grace, agility, and nerve as when in the springtide of hia fame. It must have been 
fete, to the veteran to hear the ringing cheers that greeted him, asin silver armour and 

t, with plumes of feathers, he first stepped upon the rope and demonstrated that Time 

had no power tv impair his physical strength, daring, and agility.”—Sporting Life. 


GRA, DELHI, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW, BENARES 
&e._FINAL *ERTES of EASTERN DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN VARLEY. NOW 
ON VIEW. LAST DAY, Dec. 30.—The JAPANESE GALLERY, 2s New Bond St.,W. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


—e— 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and Farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL: 
THE SECOND TERM WILL BEGIN ON JANUARY 18, 


The College supplies for persons of eiharen, above the ordinary school ,the means of 
The di inuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
he Engineering, and B | Laboratories are 


daily. ngineering Department includes Civil, Electrical, 
ineering, Surveying and Architectural Work ; and special arrangeme 
have been mad a various Engineers in and near Bristol. Several 

are re tenable at the Co 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining En 
Ootere Geology for Civil and Mini ng Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way mot 
yoyo Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for 
1 life. CAL /ENDAR, containing full information, ls. ; by 
for should be made as early as possible to the Secre- 
and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


ReYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arra: to fitan ENGINEER for gualeyment in Burepe, 
India, and the Colonies. About TOR Y STUDENTS will be admitted 


GENTLEMAN'S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 


rifice for er’s reference.—G. 
Edgware Road. London, W. , 


J COHN BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


SHIPPING, 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
ister, 3,000 horse-power, will leave London on February 22, for a Cruise "of eight weeks, 

Visiting’ Lisbon, Tangier, Palma, Nice, Ajaccio, Palermo, Taormina, Santorin, Beyrout = 
Damas:us), Haifa, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, Algiers, Gibraltar. 

Electric light, hot and cold = first-class cuisine. 
F. Gree Head Offices, Fenchurch A . 
Managers .. y Anderson, & Co. } ‘London, E.c. 

For farther particulars apply to an, latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or the 
Brancn Uftice, 16 Cockspur t, Charing Cross. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
, ADEN, and MADRAS via, BOMBA ‘} every week. 


cA MADRAS, COLOMBO. CHINA 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, “hevery fortnight. 
MARSEILLES, 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


F rticulars at the Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 
Company's Offices, t, E.C., Cock- 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


zt x LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

tonbe pov Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
 { . GREEN & CO. } Head Offices 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch A x 
wk, the latter ‘enchu: venue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


Coxstupriox HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. FUNDS | are 


on beds in the bullding. Ann for of thie this Gat. 


DOBBIN, 
Cry of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
ne CHEST, Victoria Park. E.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to met 


heavy expenses of the winter season. 
Office, 24 Finsbury Circus, E.C. T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE. EDINBURGH: 19 GEORGE STREET. LIFE. 
LIFE ASSURANCES granted with or without medical Examination. 


New and Improved Plan of long term temporary ne ee with right t» 
change to Ordinary Life Assurance without fresh evidence of heal 


Policies Non-forfeitable and World-wide in most cases. 
LONDON : 82 Kixe WiLu1aM Sr., E.C., & 14 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL Matt, S,W, 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husbanj 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, re Tepayable on demané, 
TWO perCENT. = CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the whea 


wn below £1 
net VINGS DI DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of the bank receives smal) 
ALMANACK. with particulas: patties 
culars 
"PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 


for Acidity of the Stamach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD EFORDS MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle ent 

for delicate constitutions, 

Children and Infante. 


Sold throughout the World. 


HOTELS, 
[umnacone .— Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England, 


HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL poret, in First- 
Return Tickets issued from London ( Waterloo), L. & 8.-W. Rly.. from nn aor lto 

March 14, including seven days’ Bed, Board, and Attendance, Ir. FRACUMB 
vailable for one month. Express Trains leave Waterloo 1! A.M. yt 

rex for wr Hotel Tickets, available by all trains. 


BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL. 
nequalled in situation. Opposite, West Pier 


i Excellent Wines. 4 Lig 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 


Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write. 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote foreach vacancy at all elect‘ons ; Life Subscrip- 
tion 10 Guineas 

Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, S.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch Schools erected a, Wandswort 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTI 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 
140 STRAND, W.C., awp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


T# SATURDAY REVIEW cont by post at following 


per annum, paid vance ; 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mom 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’8 SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY, 1894, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Right Hon. Professor Huxiry. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. (With a Chart.) By the Right Hon. Lorp 
GERTON OF TATTON. 


THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. CRACKANTHORPE. 
SANITARY INSURANCE : a Scheme. By G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 
ZOROASTER AND THE BIBLE, By the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mitts. 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD : 

1. By Sir Jutivs 

2. By J. P. HESELTINE. 
CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. (Concluded.) By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
A WORD FOR OUR CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. Dr. JEssorr. 
THE NEW WINTER-LAND. By WILLIAM Suarp. 
CHINESE POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE. By Herpert A. GILEs. 
CHARTERED GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA. By AnTuUr SILVA WHITE. 
PROTECTION FOR SURNAMES. By the Right Hon. the Eant oF DUNDONALD. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prixce Kroporxiy. 
CHARLES yy TWELFTH AND sue CAMPAIGN OF 1712-13. By His Majesty 

0 F SWEDEN AND Norway 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post sree on application. 


A NEW GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 
Now ready. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO for 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women's Employments. B. 
CoLemaN Davipsoy, Author of ‘ Dainties, English and Foreign,” “ ” & 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready. Price 15s, net ,in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XXXVII. (MasQueRIER—MILLYNG) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a —- Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the ‘completion of the work, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES «we com- 
menced in THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for January 1894; “ THE BEGINNER,” dy 
MISS RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
Nancy” §c.,and **AN INTERLOPER,” 
by MISS FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ Paul’s Sister” &c. 


The JANUARY issue also contains: 
WHILE WE HAVE TIME. 
MRS, MONTAGU. 
THE TURNING AGAIN OF LADY DRUMMOND. 
COUNT MOLLIEN’S MEMOIRS. 
THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. XLIX.—LII. 
A HUMOROUS ROGUE, 
UNBENDING FATE. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, from 


its Establishment down to 1836. By Herpert Joycr, C.B,, one of the 
Secretaries to the General Post Office. 1 vol. aemy 8vo. 16s, 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of the TWELFTH 


DUKE of SOMERSET. Edited by his Daughter, Lady Ramspen, and W. H. 
MaLiock. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—‘Saxon, 


Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By GrorGiana Author of 
“ Mundus Muliebris.” 2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations on 
Steel, 3Us. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and FAMILY 


of NAPOLEON. By Madame JUNOT (Duchess D’Abrantés). With Kepro- 
ductions of Portraits of the entire Bonaparte Family, A Newand Revised 
Edition. 4 vols. crowa 8vo, 36s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Anttor of “The Danvers’ Jewels” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent novel, full of humour, touched with 
rca’ pathos, and written with finished taste and skill, read ‘ Diana Tempest.’ 
The Atheneum, 


“ Miss Cholmondeley is a close observer of men and manners. Her people move 
before your eyes and talk in a life-like way. The whole setting of the story is 
bright and natural,”— Tne Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. By 
Frances Mary Pearp, Author of “ The Baroness” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A charming story—Norwegian travel, autumn life in English country places, 
glimpses of London drawing-rooms, and the decks of a pleasure yacht, alternate 
very attractively in tLe refined and crisply written narrative.”— The Atheneum, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Marrtiy, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


MOLLY and her MAN-O’-WAR. By Dr. 
ay fone, Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 1 vol. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
755 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 50, 1893. 


STEVENS & SONS’ QUARTERLY LIST, 


Now ready, No. XXXVII. (JANUARY), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS : 
TES : The Last Bagg of Bondage in Great Britain ; Stephen Martin Leake; Behring Sea 
ection The “ale of Goods Bill Taterpretation of Statutes ; The Trustee Act, 1888 
(Somerset v. Earl Poulett) ; The Purchase and Hire System, &c. 
THE GtRMAN CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE By H. A. D. PHILLIPs. 
MODERN LEG'SLATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. By Francis E. BaaDLeyY. 
THE VAGLIANO CASE IN AUSTRALIA. By Artueur R. BUTTERWORTH. 
INSURANCE O* LIMITED INTERESTS. By WILLIAM Harvey. 
SCENES IN COURT FROM THE YEAR BOOKS. By Epwarp MANson. 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE MOWBRAY ABEYANCE. By J.H. Rovunp. 
THE NEW RULES OF THE SUPREME COURT. By Tuomas Syow. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


nth Edition. 2 vols. royal cl 


WILLIAMS’ LAW’ of EXECUTORS and ADMINIS- 


TRATORS. Ninth Edition. By the Hon. Sir ROWLAND VAUGHAN Wasssgue. a 
Justice of the High Court. 
“* We can conscientiously say that the present edition will not only sustain but rn’ the 
high reputation the book has always enjoyed.” —Law J December 9, 1893. 


Just published. Second Edition. Roval ¢ 


PALMER'S WINDING-UP FORMS and PRACTICE. 


A Collection of Forms and Precedents, with Notes on the Law and Practice under the 
Companies Acts '862 to 1590 and the Rules thereunder Second dition. By FRANCIS 
gaac voRT PaLMeRr, Author of “Cumpany Precedents” &c., assisted by 
‘ANS Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law 
“It is ‘simply invaluable, not only to company lawyers, but to everybody connected with 
compan 
Edition, Enlarged. Roval Svo cloth, 36 


PALMER’S "COMPANY PRECEDENTS. Convey- 


ancing and other Forms and Precedents for use in relation to Companies subject to the 
Companies Acts 156? to 1a90. ith Copious Notes, and an Appendix containing the 
Acts and kules. Fifth Edition. By FRANCIS BEAUFORT PALMER, assi by 
CHARLES Esqrs., Barristers-at- Law. 1891. 
Grefting it stands Times, 
Edition. Super royal &vo. 


WHARTON’S LAW LEXICON. Forming : an Epitome 


of the Law of England, and ule ical Terms and 

thereof, both ‘Ancient and inelu ting the Terms used in 

Commercial Business, together with a Translation of the Latin Maxims and Selected 

from Civil, Seotch, and Indian Law. Ninth Edition. By J. M. 
jarrister-at 

“On almost every poise both student and practitioner can gather information from this 

invaluable book, whic! - be every lawyer's office.”"—Law Notes. 
ition. Demy Svo. cloth, 32s. 
t of 


LEAKE’S LAW. of CONTRACTS. A Diges 


Principles of the Law ofContracts. By STEPHEN MARTIN LEAKE. Barrister-at-Law. 
** The work is — mito and easy of reference. a Journal. 1892. 


ition. Royal 12mo. cloth.! 
Containing 


WIGRAM’S JUSTICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


the Juri-diction and Duties of Justices. and an Epitome of crtuingl Law. ind’, the late 
WicRaM, Esq., Barrister-at-Law,J.P Middlesex and Westminster. Sixth 
Edit ARCHIBALD HEN BODKIN, Esq. Barrister-at- Law. 1892. 
* ze —- is clear, and the exoression always forcible, and sometimes humorous. The 
repay perusal.”—Law Quarterly Review. 


CATALUGUE GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
STEVENS & SONS, Limirep, 119 ANnp 120, Chancery Lane, London. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


THE GREY MONK, 
A New Serial Story of powerful interest, commences in 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, commence in 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


Now ready. 


THE ARGOSY rer JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE GREY MONK. Chaps. 1—4, A New Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
2. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
2. THE LAW OF LIFE. 
4, COUNTRY LOVERS. 


5 Lerrens FROM SOUTH AFRICA. By CHAkLEs W. Woop. With 9 Illustra- 
8. 


6. THE CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 

7. CLOUGH NA MOLLA! By KAVANAGH. 
8. THE OLD LADY IN BLACK, 

9 LINES ON A NUN. By C. J.LANestox. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 

THE IRELAND OF TO-MORROW. By“ X.” 

MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON, A NEW POET. By Coventry PatTwore. 
FOOTSALL. By Crestox. 

THE EMP:.OYMENT OF WOMEN. By Mies Buiury. 

THE TRUE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By Captain Gamerer, R.N. 
CHEMICAL ACTION OF MARINE ORGANISMS. By Professor Jupp, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. By Professor BcECHNER. 

THE FRENCH IN INDIA. By Lewin B. Bowrrna. 

‘THE LEPROSY COMMISSION. By Dr. Tury. 

PRINCE A: EXANDER OF BATTENBERG. By J.D. Bourcurer. 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN DANGER. By E. B. LANIN. 

IRISH RAILWAYS. By “xX.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 939, JANUARY 1894, 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF 

A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. Chaps. VI.-IX. 
GHOSTS UP TO DATE. By ANDREW LANG. 
WHEN THE NIGHT FALLS. By “A Son or THE MARSHES.” 
EARLSCOURT. Conclusion. 


NOTE-BOOKS OF SIR HENRY NORTHCOTE. 
IDDESLEIGE. 


PAULA'S CAPRICE: A FRAGMENT OF A LIFE. By DororHea 
GERARD. 


By the oF 


IN “MAGA'S” LIBRARY. 


EAST AND WEST AFRICA IN PARLIAMENT. By Captain F. D. 
LuGarp, D.S.O. 


A COUNTRY WALK IN CANADA. By ARNOLD HavLrarn, 
POLITICAL STOCK-JOBBERS. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA. By Sir Tozopore Marri, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JANUARY, 1894. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Hew ‘Review. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


CONTENTS : 


ANARCHISTS: THEIR METHODS AND ORGANISATION. 
1. By Z. 
2. By IVANOFF. 


THE NEW MUSEUM AND THE SIDON SARCOPHAGI. By Prof. Max MULLER, 
(Illustrated.) 

THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR. By H. D. Tratty. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND. By AvGusTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 

SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By WALTER Crane. (Iilustrated.) 

THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE PRACTICE OF HIS CHURCHES. 
By Count Lyor 

IS OUR LIFE-BOAT SYSTEM EFFECTUAL? By E. H. Bay.ey, M.P. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

FRENCH PLAYS AND ENGLISH MONEY. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (1750-1880), By Rev. J. FromE WILKINSON. 

A LUCKY SIXPENCE. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2! BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

W. H. SMITH AS A COLLEAGUE. By Lord AsHBovurye. 
IMPERIAL INSURANCE. By Captain F. N. Maupe 

A TOUR IN NORTH ITALY. By Mrs. Crawrorp. 

THE DECLINE OF URBAN IMMIGRATION. By Epwin CANNAN. 
PEOPLE'S BANKS, By T. Mackay. 

THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By ALFRED AvsTIN, 
INCIDENTS OF THE AUTUMN SESSION. By M.P. 
FEATHERSTONE AND OTHER RIOTS. By Harry L. STEPHEN. 


HOW WE LOST THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICA. By F. Epucyp 
GARRETT. 


Lady FRANCES BALFOUR. 

The Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
Miss Marcor TENNANT. 

Lady ConsTaNce LyTToN. 


CORRESPONDENCE :~A SPANISH EXPERIENCE (by A. H. STUDD). 


SOME RECENT FICTION 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story by W. E. 


NORRIS, entitled “MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 127. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for January, 


containing ‘‘ MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W.E. NORRIS, Chaps. 1-4—“IN 
A COUNTRY OMNIBUS”-—“INSECT GODS”"—“A PRESENT FROM 
MARGATE’—“ MILITARY BALLOONING”—“CHARACTER NOTE: 
THE PRACTICAL WOMAN”—“THE CALDERA OF PALMA "— 
“WITH EDGED TOOLS,” Chaps. 25-27. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO | PLACE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. of SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


in > 
able terms, orders for their own STA ‘aRD PUBLICATIONS, and 
BOO KS and PERIODICALS. CATALOG UES sent on anolication 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s, 
EXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo., cloth, 7s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s, 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWOop & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


In an entirely new form, price Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE PORTFOLIO will be in future pub- 
lished in a smaller and more handy form, and 
will consist of about 80 pages. It will contain 
Four Plates and many minor Illustrations, Each 
Number will be a Monograph on some Artistic 


subject. 
The Subject for JANUARY is 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. 


By P. G. HAMERTON, 
With Four Etchings and Thirty-four other Illustrations. 


Other Subjects for the Year 1894 are 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By F. G. Sreruens. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By Watrer Armsrrone, 


MALTA AND THE KNIGHTS-HOSPITALLERS, By the 
Rev. W. K. R. Beproxrp, 


WEDGWOOD. By Professor A. H. Cuvrcn. 
FREDERICK WALKER. By Cravupe Putttrirs, 
BASTIEN LEPAGE. By Juris Carrwricut. 


SEELEY & CO., Lrurrep, 
46, 47, anp 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 
NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


MAURUS JOKAI'’S JUBILEE. 


EYES LIKE the SEA. A Novel. By Maurus 


Joxal. Translated by R. NispeT Bary. 3 vols. 


GEORGE GISSING.—The EMANCIPATED: 


a Novel. Orown 8vo. 6s. [New Edition. 


MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN.— SHIPS 


THAT PASS inthe NIGHT: a Novel. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
[Eleventh Edition, 


A BLACK PRINCE; and other Tales. By 


the Author of “ Told in a Verandab.” Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. (Anglo-Indian 
Tales.) 


J. H. PEARCE.—DROLLS from SHADOW- 


LAND. 18mo, 3s.6d. (Chiefly Cornish Tales.) 
IRISH FOLK-TALES, 


YEATS, W. B.—The CELTIC TWILIGHT. 


18mo, 3s. éd. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
ROBERT HERRICK’S POEMS. Edited b 


A. W. PoLLanp. With an Introduction by A. C, SwinBURNE, 2 
18mo., 10s. net. 


ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by G. A. 


AITKEN. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s, net. 


EDMUND WALLER. Edited by G. Tuorn 


Drury. 1 vol. 18mo, 5s. net, 


JOHN GAY. Edited by Jonny 


2 vols. 18mo. 10s. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by W.B. Years. 


1 vol, 18mo. 5s. net. [Now ready. 


*,* Soe 1894, the WORKS of WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK, 
2 vols., will be added to the Series. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


~ and SOCIAL. By Gotpwin Smirn, D.C.L. Extra Crown 
vo. 9s. 
TIMES.—“ A warm welcome is due, and will be readily awarded by all hg 
ciate pregnant refi-ction and rare e felicity of presentation, to Mr. Goldwin 8: 
Essays on Questions 4 = on ale 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* He a well-informed, incisi 
of the now evéer of 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. Trans- 


lated by GoLpwin SmrrH, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s, 
TIMES.—*The translations are felicitous and scholarly.” 


The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD TENNY- 


SON’S WORKS. Vol. IX. DEMETER and other POEMS. Globe 8vo. 5s, 
This, with the eight volumes already published, completes the Library Edition of 
Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
ACADEMY.—* These nine well-printed and green-coloured volumes will pro- 
bably long remain the standard edition of Tennyson's complete works.” 


WITNESSES to the UNSEEN; and other 


ESSAYS. By Witrrip Warp, Author of “William George Ward and the 
jong A vd and “ William George Werd and the Ca:holic Revival.” 

8vo. 1 
TIMES.—* A series of brilliant and suggestive essays......This pregnant and 
suggestive view of the larger intellectual tendencies of our ‘own and otber ages is 
enforced and illustrated by Mr. Ward with much speculative insight and great 


literary brilliancy.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume, (The Eversley Series.) 


Vol. IV. SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 
REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


1857-59 ; including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the 
Campaign in Rohilcund and Oude. By WILLIAM ForBES MITCHELL, late 
Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* A — and original contribution to the most thriliing chapter of 
our modern history.......His narrative is vivid and full of strange and romantic 
incidents.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ One of the very best soldiers’ books ever written. There is 
not a dull pave in it, and exciting yarns of all descriptions follow each other with- 
out intermission...... No one who wants to be amused and to be made to feel 
proud of our army should fail to read it.” 


An OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. 


On the Basis of Professor Junius Zuprrza’s Alt- und Mittelenglisches 
Uebungebuch. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By GrorGE 
Epwin MacLran, Ph.D., Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in the University of Minnesota. Crown 8vo. 8s, net. 
MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
The SATIRES of DRYDEN. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by J. CournToN Coins. Globe 8vo.1s, 9d 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


McCLURE & CO.’S BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN SUGAR-CANE LAND. By Epen 
Author of * Folly and Fresh Air” 
« Written wits © epoatansous vivecity that makes it exceed t 
witu spon us Viv! i ingly reading ine.” 
per, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


JOHN INGERFIELD; and other Stories. By Jerome 


K. With 9 Full- -page Illustration 
“*Jonn Ingerfield’ is as a story singularly beautifal, and it is told with imately, 
strength, restraint, art, and true human tenderness.” "COULSON KERNAHAN in the Star. 


Parchment wrapper, Illustrated, 1s. net ; cloth, 2s. 


GHETTO TRAGEDIES. 


* Children of the Ghetto.” 
“ We have always regarded Mr. Zangwill as a writer of 
in to recogni 


By I. Zanewm1, Author of 


t talent; but in these stories we 
ze the unmistakable note of genius.” ly Chronicle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOLD BY THE COLONEL, By W. L. Aupey. With 


26 Illu-trations by R. Jack and Hal Hu 
Deeidedls good reading for those who to laugh and be merry."’—Scottish 
es We can only say that Mr. Alden's is the most humorous volume we have seen for several 
seasons."’—Bristol Mercury. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 


AT the RISING of the MOON: Irish Stories and 


Studies. By Faank MATHEW. 
* “The writer brims over with Hibernian hilarity, and his book teems with that apparently 
unconscious humour which is so racy of the soil.” —Glasgow Herald. 
LONDON: McCLURE & CO., 33 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Limited. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS: 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. 


From the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates F.R.G.S, 

Edited byC G. Oars, B.A. With Maps, Portraits, demy 8vo. 21s. 

much shrewd wisdom on matters social 

Asa book f travel it remains a standard work. he journal is entertaining reading in 

ite best itis and yet does est 80.""— St, James's Gazette 

“Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country befor ore any grand rd for its exploitation 
was thought of, may be accepted as a witness unaffected by any bias of persunal interest...... 
To Matabele Land = it is this h ind and 1 volume is the most complete guide 
as yet put forth.”"—Cape Times. 

LONDUN: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 

PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, we. 7 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. FE. T, WATSON. 


The PARTRIDGE: Narvurat History. By 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHERSOoN.— SHOOTING. By A. J. StUART-WoRTLEY.— 
COOKERY. By Georce Sarytrspury. With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper, and 
15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Memoirs of GASTON DE BONNE, Sieur de Masme. By Stantey J. 
Weyman, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
" “This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
years. It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
Shero. Never since D'Artagnan was there a better swordsman.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H.River 


HAGGARD, Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. “With 24 Full- -page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
**« Montezuma’s Daughter’ is as pretty a tale of adventure as the public can wish 
have.”—Atheneeum. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS ; 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. Tuncsens 
FROGS. “with 8 Platesand 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
vo. 
“A lively gomntive of travels, adventures, and explorations, interspersed with 
= ic sketches of the people and their ways. The historical and archeological 
interest of Abyssinia is very great.’”"—TZimes. 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Wrutam 
ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


Vols. I. and Il, RAMBLES BY PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. III. IRISH 
y of the les and some of the Essays have previously a d in 
-yolume form, but certain of them are now printed for the first time. . 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anvrew Lane. With 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“ This is a very enjoyable book. Mr. Lang modestly declares it is not a history, 


~only ‘a little sketch.’ If so, then he has given us something better, infinitely 


-more worthy reading and study than any history or historic notices of St. 
Andrews...... The many and beautiful illustrations from the original drawings 
of Mr. Hodge are worthy of Mr. Lang’s most readable and suggestive book.” 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


The WANDERER. (Reprinted from the First 


Edition of 1858.) (Read LUCILE. (Ready.)— A Volume of SELEC- 
TIONS. (/n January.) 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 


Features, Sketches and Incidents of Australia and Australian Life. With 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

[Zarly in January. 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early 


History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’ 8 Professor of of Exegesis. 8vo. 16s. 


SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine 


Model of the Priestly Life. By the Rev. W. O. E. Nzwsort, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, Select Preacher in the University of 
Oxford, and E to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


WAY-MARKS in CHURCH HISTORY. 


By the Rev. WitttAM Bricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


The CITY of GOD: Four Addresses delivered 
at St. Asaph on the Spiritual and Ethical Value of Belief in the Church. 
To which are ons on kindred subjects. By the Rev. H. 8. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 


NATURE, HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
L, Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 


Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1893. By 
8vo. 15s. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—JANUARY. 
THE MATCHMAKER. L. B. } THE “DONNA” IN 1893. I. By the 
WALForD. Chaps. [X.- AUTHOR OF “OHARLES LowDER.” 
THE ATHLETIC LIFE. By Sir BEN- Il, By the Eprror. 
Jamin WarD Ricuarpson, M.D., | IN ENGLAND. By 


AN “VALE.” By WALTER 
CECOA’S LOVER. By ALLEN. 
-MRS. NASEBY'’S DENIAL, By E.F, | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
BENSON. ANDREW Lana. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT. 


EENTH OENTURY, LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. £7 4s. 
ae ~ EDITION. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols, ; Ireland, 


ols.) 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


Master of University College, Oxford. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Period I.— MEDILZVAL MON- | Period III. — CONSTITUTIONAL 
ARCHY: The Departure of the MONARCHY: William and Mary 
Romans to Richard III. From to William IV. From 1689 to 1837, 
A.D, 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. Price 7s. 6d. 


Period 11. — PERSONAL MON- | Period IV.— The GROWTH of 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s. 1837 to 1880. 6s. 


By the Rt. Hon. A.H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A HANDBOOK in OUT LINE of the POLI- 


TICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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